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1953 CSA Conference Calendar 





ERE are the places and dates for the four CSA Regional 
Conferences, and for the Civil Service Assembly’s 1953 
Annual Conference on Public Personnel Administration. 


Southern Regional Conference 
San Antonio, Texas, Plaza Hotel, April 23-25. 


Chairman: Roy E. FLoyp, Director, Civil Service Commis- 
sion, Houston, Texas. 


Central Regional Conference 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Netherland Plaza Hotel, May 11-13. 


Chairman: Rex A. MARMADUKE, Chief Examiner, Indiana 
State Personnel Bureau, Indianapolis. 


Eastern Regional Conference 
Boston, Massachusetts, Hotel Statler, May 14-16. 


Chairman: Davin M. Watters, Director of Establishments, 
Federal Ministry of Finance, Ottawa, Canada. 


Western Regional Conference 
Victoria, Canada, Empress Hotel, June 22-24. 


Chairman: F. Eric Emery, Director of Personnel, Contra 
Costa County, Martinez, California. 


CSA 1953 Annual Conference on Public Personnel 
' , Administration 
Los Angeles, California, Hotel Statler 
' October 4-8 


¢ Mark your calendar and make your plans now to attend. 


* Invite nonmembers to attend and bring them along with you! 
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Centennial Anniversary. . . . . LEONARD D. WHITE 





HE CONCEPT and program of a career 
a cesiae now so widely accepted, are 
not new to the American scene. The coun- 
try began with an informal but genuine 
career system. Examinations were intro- 
duced in the War and Navy Departments 
before 1820 that were continued to mod- 
ern times without a break, and in 1853 
Congress established by law a career plan 
for the clerical service in Washington. The 
story of this reform, which persisted in the 
Treasury Department but apparently not 
elsewhere, is the theme of this paper. It 
was far from perfect, but it was fully the 
equivalent of the reforms introduced in 
1855 in the British civil service, and for its 
day represented remarkable progress. 


Entrance Class and Permanent Tenure 


THE SYSTEM was sponsored by Senator 
Robert M. T. Hunter, a Democrat from 
Virginia who was for some years chairman 
of the Senate Finance Committee. In 1851 
he pushed through the Senate a resolution 
calling upon the five Secretaries to prepare 
a plan to classify clerical positions, to ad- 
just salaries, to provide an examination 
system, and to promote on the basis of 
qualifications and services. The Five Secre- 
taries submitted a plan on May 3, 18532, 
which became law in the form of a rider to 
the civil and diplomatic appropriation act 
for 1853-54. It contained the two funda- 
mentals of any modern personnel system: 
position classification and examinations, 
and underlying it was nearly the whole 
philosophy of a government career service. 

Senator Hunter had in mind an en- 
trance class limited to young men under 
eighteen. ‘They would be paid a training- 
grade salary of $900 a year and would 





@ Leonarp D. WuiTeE is Professor of Public Ad- 
ministration, University of Chicago. This article 
is adapted from a speech delivered at a luncheon 
held during the 1952 Annual Conference on Pub- 
lic Personnel Administration in New York in Oc- 
tober. It is based on material drawn from a forth- 
coming volume, The Jacksonians, a sequel to The 
Federalists and The Jeffersonians. Dr. White was 
elected to lifetime membership in the Civil Service 
Assembly at the Conference. 
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comprise class one of the service. All ap- 
pointments to classes two, three, and four 
(based on salary levels) would be made by 
promotion from the class below. Thus a 
closed system was to be established, with 
the implication of permanent tenure. This 
implication was confirmed by Senator 
Hunter’s proposal for annual salary incre- 
ments within each grade, an innovation 
that was put into effect in 1923 in the fed- 
eral government. 

The Plan of the Five Secretaries fol- 
lowed this pattern and worked out some of 
the details. The Secretaries recommended 
departmental boards to examine candi- 
dates nominated by the head of the depart- 
ment. The examination was to deal with 
the health and physical energy of the can- 
didates, their education, skill, and other 
qualifications. No person was to be eligible 
for appointment or promotion without a 
certificate from a board that he was fully 
qualified. 


Reaction of Secretaries to Plan 
DANIEL WEBSTER, Secretary of State, was 
the only dissenter. He declined to adopt 
the plan for the State Department, prefer- 
ring, he said, to rely in these matters on the 
opinions of the more experienced clerks. 
He was strongly in favor, however, of per- 
manent tenure: “Few things,” he declared, 
“are more prejudicial to the public serv- 
ice than the removal from office of experi- 
enced and faithful clerks of proved ability 
and industry. This is a general truth veri- 
fied by all experience both in courts of 
law and in public office.’’! 

Other heads of departments had no 
doubt about the value of the whole career 
service program. The Postmaster General, 
Nathan K. Hall, had been a law partner 
of President Fillmore and was active in 
Fillmore’s unsuccessful effort to secure a 
second Whig nomination. Despite Hall’s 
political interests and activity, he warmly 
advocated a career system for the Post Of- 


‘Webster, Writings and Speeches (National ed.), 
XIV, 552-53 (June go, 1852). 
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fice Department. This is what he wrote in 
his annual report, almost exactly one hun- 
dred years ago. 


I take leave to suggest, in conclusion, that 
probably no observing or thoughtful man has 
ever been long in charge of an Executive 
Department or Bureau, without becoming sat- 
isfied that the proper standard of clerical quali- 
fication and performance will not be estab- 
lished in them, and the public business 
performed in the best manner until the clerk 
can reasonably entertain a confident expecta- 
tion of continued employment. If his continu- 
ance in office and his promotion be made to 
depend on his good behaviour and assiduity in 
the performance of his duties, a motive is of- 
fered him which uniformly produces improve- 
ment and excellence in all the other employ- 
ments of life, and could not fail to do so in this. 

Men originally qualified to perform prop- 
erly the duties of a clerk become, with each 
year’s experience, more competent and use- 
ful. Those of them, therefore, who by devo- 
tion and assiduity, render their services valu- 
able to the country, certainly should, if pos- 
sible, be protected from arbitrary and capri- 
cious removal. This would, in my opinion, 
more than any other measure, tend to ele- 
vate the character of the force employed in 
the public offices, and facilitate the business 
devolving on them. 

I am unable to recommend any plan likely 
to accomplish this object more effectually than 
to secure by preliminary examination and suf- 
ficient trial, under a temporary appointment, 
the employment of men whose acquirements, 
physical endowments and business capacity 
shall be fully equal to their position. When to 
these qualifications—with two or three years’ 
experience—are added industry and faithful- 
ness, the services of such a clerk will be found 
So necessary, not only to the proper despatch of 
business, but to the comfort and convenience of 
the head of the department or office in which he 
is employed, that the probability of his re- 
moval, except for cause, will be greatly di- 
- minished. 

Thus relieved from the apprehension of re- 
moval from political reasons merely, the clerk 
will have no motive for becoming a political 
partizan; but on the contrary will labor with 
devotion and zeal to promote the public good 
without reference to party divisions, or to the 
hopes and fears which are often connected 
with them. 

. . . I believe it important, in every point of 
view, that the clerks employed in the several 
departments of the government should be with- 


drawn from active participation in the politi- 
cal struggles which so frequently agitate the 
country... . 


The Second Comptroller, E. J. Phelps, 
was just as convinced as the Postmaster 
General. He reported to the Secretary of 
the Treasury: 


I take the liberty to add a word in regard to 
the propriety of the reorganization suggested in 
the resolution. I think it is imperatively de- 
manded by the public interest. Whatever may 
be the character and efficiency of heads of de- 
partments and of officers, it is upon the indus- 
try, fidelity, and capacity of their clerks that 
reliance must necessarily be placed for that 
correct administration of the details of business 
on which the prosperity of the government so 
largely depends. It is idle to expect these quali- 
ties, as a general rule, from men whose tenure 
of office is that of caprice, whose salaries are in- 
sufficient, and to whom no prospect of promo- 
tion or advancement is open. All human ex- 
perience is to the contrary... # 


The executive branch was obviously 
ready for reform. The legislative branch 
was less convinced, but acquiescent. There 
was almost no debate in either House on 
Senator Hunter’s bill, which came up late 
in the session. The Senate listened to an 
explanation of its provisions by Senator 
Hunter and passed it without a record 
vote; the House never even discussed the 
measure. Fillmore signed it on the last day 
of his administration and left the act to 
the incoming Democrats to put into oper- 
ation. This they did. During June 1853, all 
the incumbent clerks were given an exami- 
nation to ascertain if they were fully quali- 
fied for the grade of clerkship to which 
they were assigned. 


First Examinations Given in Treasury 
Department 


SECRETARY of the Treasury James Guthrie 
appointed eleven examining boards for as 
many different Treasury offices, and in- 
structed each board to examine the clerical 
staff with particular reference to the busi- 
ness upon which they were engaged and as 
to their qualifications “‘for its fit, prompt 
and proper performance.” Generally the 

*Senate Ex. Doc. 69, 32d Cong., 1st sess., pp. 
17-18 (March 3, 1852). 

3 Senate Ex. Doc. 7, 32d Cong., 2d sess., p. 13 
(Sept. 13, 1852). 
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examination appears to have been con- 
ducted orally as one clerk after another 
appeared before three examiners. In the 
office of the commissioner of customs, how- 
ever, questions were sent to each clerk to 
be answered in his own handwriting be- 
fore the oral examination. 

With few exceptions the incumbent 
staff was found qualified. In the quaint 
language of the examining board in the 
fifth auditor’s office, it was reported that 
“Mr. Houston is entirely master of the 
business under his charge and fully quali- 
fied for his public duties”;:and that Mr. 
Devlin was also entirely master of his busi- 
ness “with a cast of mind peculiarly quali- 
fied for his duties.” An occasional clerk 
was found slow, and others burdened by ill 
health; and in one or two cases the exam- 
ining boards found an unhappy clerk 
wholly unqualified. 

The results in the Treasury Department 
were highly praised. Secretary Guthrie told 
Congress that there had a been a great im- 
provement in the clerical force, that better 
men had been recruited for the training 
grade, and that promotions had been gov- 
erned by capacity and efficiency. Auditor 
William F. Phillips reported that a new 
spirit had arisen, “a spirit of emulation to 
secure promotion, not by personal or po- 
litical favor, but by that moral, intellectual 
and clerical improvement and qualifica- 
tion, of which it is the appropriate official 
reward.” 

For the young men applying for a junior 
clerkship, Phillips devised an examination 
designed to demonstrate whether or not 
the applicant could write an ordinary busi- 
ness letter in a fair and legible hand, could 
use the first four rules of arithmetic with 
ordinary celerity, and was familiar with 
the general principles of accounting. After 
two years’ experience he reported that 
eighty-six applicants had been examined, 
of whom twenty-five were rejected as un- 
qualified. 

This was a promising start. The omens, 
however, were not auspicious. The admin- 
istrative branch was the only seat of genu- 
ine support for reform. No preparatory 
steps had been taken to build up a favor- 
able public opinion. Neither party had 
considered the matter and no promises 





had ever been made in party platforms. 
There had been no general discussion in 
Congress. It was apparently a one-man re- 
form, acquiesced in by the Senate out of 
deference to Robert Hunter and very 
likely voted on by most members of the 
House in hasty ignorance as the short ses- 
sion came to an end. 

In most of the departments and bu- 
reaus the examinations quietly faded 
away, leaving not even the smile of the 
Cheshire cat. In the Treasury Department, 
however, contrary to what has been sup- 
posed, examinations continued to be 
given. Indeed a printed form was devised 
to notify hopeful aspirants that they had 
been designated to appear before an ex- 
amining board. The form asserted, in fore- 
boding language, that it was “indispen- 
sable to the satisfactory transaction of the 
public business that the entire competency 
of gentlemen to be employed . . . should 
be thus ascertained, and the examination 
must necessarily be strict.” 

The Jenckes Report of 1868 disclosed 
that in the Secretary’s Office, in the offices 
of the auditors, in the office of the com- 
missioner of customs and of the comptrol- 
ler of the currency the tests were still given 
to young men desiring to become govern- 
ment clerks. The young women, intro- 
duced during the Civil War, were appar- 
ently exempt. The register of the Treasury 
had thirteen male clerks who had to en- 
dure the rigors of examination, but the 
sixty-eight female clerks (to use the slightly 
derogatory description of earlier days) 
were exempt from this nervous strain. 

The quality of the test varied greatly. 
Reading, writing, and arithmetic were 
common subjects; sometimes grammar, 
geography, and history were added; and 
bookkeeping was usually included. In 
some instances the examination was not 
taken very seriously. Mr. S. M. Clark, who 
eventually became head of what is now 
the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, 
came before an examining board in 1856, 
hoping to become a clerk. He described 
his examination as follows: 


I put in my appearance at the time and place 
stated in my instructions. Major Barker com- 
menced the “examination” by saying: “You 
are from New York, I believe, Mr. Clark?’ I 
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replied that I was. He then commenced a de- 
tailed narrative of his first visit to New York, 
and gave me an interesting and graphic ac- 
count of the disturbance created in his mind by 
the “noise and confusion” of the great city. 
The delivery of this narrative occupied, as 
nearly as I remember, about half an hour. I 
listened to it attentively, endeavoring to dis- 
cover some point in his discourse which had 
reference to my “examination.” I failed to dis- 
cover any relevancy, and thérefore made no 
reply. At the close of his narrative, without 
any further question, he said to his associate 
examiners, “Well, gentlemen, I presume there 
is no doubt but that Mr. Clark is qualified.” 
Whereupon they all signed the certificate, and 
my “examination” closed.‘ 


We do not need to conclude that all ex- 
aminations were at this conversational 
level. The auditors and accountants 
needed good clerks, and they knew that 
this was the best way they could get them. 
They persisted in examining their appli- 
cants irrespective of the custom elsewhere. 

Where did this leave the public service? 
Was it now subject to the universal rule 
of rotation as one administration suc- 
ceeded another? Did the idea of a career 
service drop completely out of sight? The 
usual answer that has been given to these 
questions has been that the spoils system 
reigned supreme from the days of Andrew 
Jackson to the Civil Service Act of 1883. 
In fact, the situation was quite different. 


Personnel Policy During First Forty Years 
of Republic 
To MAKE the position of the public service 
clear during these years, it is necessary to 
go back to the record during the first forty 
years of the Republic, covering the admin- 
istrations of Washington, John Adams, 
and the Federalist party, and the adminis- 
trations of Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, 
and John Quincy Adams—all Republi- 
cans. During these years there was no legis- 
lation dealing with appointments, exami- 
nations, promotions, removals, or any 
other familiar aspects of a personnel sys- 
tem except that establishing pay rates for 
clerks and officers. There was nevertheless 
a genuine career system based strictly on 
custom and on the deference that one 


* House Report 47, 40th Cong., 1st sess. p. 30. 


gentleman owed to another. Men became 
clerks in their early years and remained 
clerks, often in the same office, until they 
died. Except for the first two years of Jef- 
ferson’s administration, removals were 
never made for political reasons, and 
rarely for cause. Joseph Nourse was ap- 
pointed register of the Treasury in 1789 
and remained in this office without a break 
until 1829. When Thomas L. McKenney 
became superintendent of Indian trade in 
1816, he retained the clerks he found in 
his office. “To dismiss them, without 
cause,”’ he said, “would have been deemed 
an outrage, not less against the public in- 
terests, than the party proscribed. Hence 
. it no more occurred to me to turn 
them out, than it did to cut their throats.”® 
To make a long and interesting story 
short, the country started its history with a 
career system that stood intact and un- 
challenged for the first forty years. It was 
the model to which the country has been 
steadily returning, with modern improve- 
ments, ever since 1883. Contrary to almost 
universal opinion, this system did not dis- 
appear with the inauguration of Andrew 
Jackson in 1829. Jackson advocated and 
introduced the idea of rotation, for rea- 
sons which in 1829 commanded respect. 
But he rotated during his first administra- 
tion not more than 20 per cent of the 
federal employees and probably less. In 
his second term he rotated none. 


Career and Patronage Side by Side 
WitHovT pursuing the record of succeed- 
ing administrations, it may be said that 
from 1829 to 1861 and later, the career 
system continued alongside the patronage 
system. Heads of departments found that 
it was absolutely necessary to have in the 
key positions of middle-management men 
who knew their business, were familiar - 
with the laws and regulations, and could 
protect them against mistakes. The audi- 
tors and the chief clerks were in those days 
the principal classes of key officials. They 
continued to be career men, with few ex- 
ceptions. Auditor Peter Hagner entered 
the public service as a clerk in 1793, on the 
advice of James Madison. He became a 


° White, The Jeffersonians, p. 511. 
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came chief clerk in 1799 and third auditor in Ahead of His Time 
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vf Jef. 1795, and was chief clerk in the register’s  .,onsored the statutory career system of 
were office from 1820 to 1853. William A. Gor-  1g,4 Jt is indeed remarkable that in a. 
and don was appointed chief clerk of the quar-  gecade when deterioration was the general 
IS ap- texrmaster general's office in 1824, and was trend he could have worked out a plan for 
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se 1818, and for navy midshipmen in 1819. tral, trained and reliable public service 
bo The Jacksonians did not outlaw these that Washington established and that en- 
been tests of fitness. On the contrary they pre- ured unchallenged for forty years. Sen- 
aan served and improved them. The partial ator Hunter's plan, as we now look at it, 
mee collapse of the clerical iests introduced in was imperfect; but all honor to the states- 
dis. 1853 did not affect these examinations in man who a hundred years ago foresaw so 
lrew the War and Navy Departments. clearly the shape of things to come. 
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Sunny Side Up ° « «© «© e« « « 'WILLIAM G. WAGGONER 





HERE was a time not so long ago when 
ao federal agency personnel division 
could greet the Civil Service Commission 
inspector with an armload of statistics, the 
numbers and punctuation marks on SF 
50’s all in the right places, a quarter of an 
inch or so of employee communications, a 
couple of nice graphs thrown in for good 
measure, and feel reasonably sure that the 
inspection report would be at least “‘Satis- 
factory.” 

It takes more than that now. While 
these evidences of a personnel program are 
still graciously accepted by the “new look” 
civil service inspector, he actually uses 
them as a sort of scouting map. 

More and more the Commission is de- 
manding proof of the pudding. This proof 
is being gathered from interviews with the 


rank and file agency employees. At one 


time it was easy to prove the existence of a 
good promotion program. All you had to 
do was point out the criteria in your 
agency manual, and back it up with some 
supplementing local issues. 


He Asks the Employee 


Now, with all the facade of the promotion 
policy carefully tucked away in his brief 
case, the inspector sallies forth among the 
employees. He goes on his own. No guid- 
ing light from the agency personnel divi- 
sion by his side. He approaches the em- 
ployees in the hallways, offices, warehouses, 
shops, along canal banks, at coffee time; 
and, after proper self-identification, asks: 


If a job opened up in your Bureau that you 
believed yourself qualified to fill, how would 
you know about it? Would you know exactly in 
what form, and to whom, the application should 
go? Do you feel that your application would re- 
ceive fair consideration? Did you ever apply for 
a vacancy involving a promotion? If you were 
not selected, how did the agency notify you? 


This is the general nature of questions 
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with which the civil service inspector tests 
the personnel division claim of a good pro- 
motion program. This new civil service 
inspector checks and double checks his in- 
formation to insure that his findings are 
truly representative of conditions in the 
agency. It is not enough that one employee 
may say: 

Ah, you can’t get a promotion around this 
outfit unless you part your hair right. 


The inspector may go back into this 
particular employee’s personnel folder to 
search out possible reasons for such a re- 
mark. In any event, the agency’s program 
is not convicted on the testimony of one 
employee. There must be sufficient data to 
form a pattern either on the “Yea” or 
“Nay” side. 

Along with this change in tactics has 
come a new and deeper understanding of 
an agency’s problems, its attempts to solve 
them. Common sense is applied in the 
inspection approach. 

Under the old type of inspection, if the 
inspector wanted to know if the agency 
had a well-defined grievance procedure, he 
asked the proper personnel technician. Of 
course the answer was: 


Yes. Here’s the way it has been communicated 
to all employees. 


That just about wound up this particu- 
lar part of the inspection. 

Under the new inspection technique the 
proof of the existence of a well-defined 
grievance procedure comes directly from 
the “horses mouth.” 


Inspector: “If you have some kind of a beef, 
about your work or working conditions, who do 
you take it to?” 

Employee: “I go to my boss.” 

Inspector: “Suppose you get no satisfaction?” 

Employee: “Then I go to the big boss or the 
Personnel Division, and then I can go even 
further.” 


When the inspector gets answers like 
these he can be sure there is a well-defined 
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Civil Service Inspection—Sunny Side Up 





grievance procedure and that the employ- 
ees know all about the channels of appeal. 


He Uses the Employee’s Language 


THERE has come about a new conception 
of communication by the civil service in- 
spector—an adjustment of standard per- 
sonnel terminology to the level and un- 
derstanding of the employee. If such an 
adjustment did not go hand in hand with 
this new type of inspection, results would 
be disastrous. 

Suppose the inspector is addressing him- 
self to a ditchrider on a remote federal rec- 
lamation project. He already has one strike 
against him on account of the shine on his 
shoes; the crease in his trousers. Then a 
question in the following terminology fixes 
everything up but good. 

Inspector: “What are your grievance pro- 
cedures?” 

Ditchrider: “I dunno.” At the same time he 
says to himself, ‘““What is this cluck tryin’ to do, 
impress me with his book learnin’?” 


Look what happens with such a phras- 
ing of questions. The inspector gets the 
wrong answer. The employee is “sore” at 
the Commission because of the bungling of 
its representative. The agency gets a black 
eye in the report. All because the inspector 
has failed to communicate. 

Or, imagine an inspector asking a me- 
chanic in some heavy duty repair shop, 
covered with sweat and grease, trying un- 
der pressure to get a diesel back into oper- 
ation by noon. 


Have your performance standards been made 
known to you? 


Instead of such nonsense, the new well- 
balanced type of inspector gets his answer 
with something like: 


When you went to work here did your boss 
tell you what he expected you to do so that you 
knew exactly what he wanted? Does he come 
around once in a while and let you know how 
you are doing? 


These questions make sense to the me- 
chanic. They are in his own language. The 
inspector is giving the employee a good 
impression of the Commission. The agency 
is getting a square shake with this appli- 
cation of common sense. 


He Is Human 


THE VERY attitude of the new type of in- 
spector is a far cry from the Sherlock who 
came to the agency with it written all over 
his face. 


People are no d--- good, particularly agency 
personnel people. I know you are doing plenty 
of things wrong, and I’m going to twist your 
arm until you admit it. 


This new “brass tacks” inspector usu- 
ally has a sense of humor. I remember one 
particular time I was on a very slick spot. 
I was squirming, ducking, leading, and 
countering for all I was worth. I even re- 
membered a trick used by my little three- 
year old nephew when his mother caught 
him digging up her flower bed. Just before 
headlong flight he always tried psychology. 
He would pick up a stick, point it at a 
chicken, and say: “Shoot that chicken, 
mama; bang, bang.” I even tried the shoot- 
that-chicken, change-the-subject idea. 

The inspector grinned good-naturedly. 
“All right, we'll talk about something else 
if you’d rather.” 

I later found an opportunity of slipping 
into this inspector’s brief case a placard: 


My Daily Prayer 


O Lord help me this day to keep my 
damn nose out of other people’s business. 


He found it after he returned to his 
headquarters and evidently knew exactly 
how it got there because he returned it 
directly to me, carefully inscribed on the 
reverse: 

Brother, 
Your business is my business. 


He Answers Questions 


THE ENLIGHTENED inspector is not afraid to 
talk to a group of employees. In fact, he 
welcomes the opportunity. When the go- 
ing gets rough he does not do a quick dou- 
ble shuffle and fall back on the old dodge: 
“Pay and leave administration are a re- 
sponsibility of your agency.” He has been 
so well grounded in the whole field of per- 
sonnel that he can give a balanced answer 
to almost any question. If he does not 
know, he just says so and retains the re- 
spect and confidence of employees in the 
answers that he does give them. 
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At employee organization meetings he is 
quick to spot the type of employee whose 
whole attitude says: “What you got to give 
me that I haven’t found out about?” He 
tactfully but firmly points out that the re- 
lationship between government and em- 
ployee includes giving, as well as receiving. 


He Writes Helpful Reports 


EvEN the written report of inspection car- 
ries a different tone. A tone of helpfulness, 
consideration, suggestions for improve- 
ment, acknowledgement of a piece of work 
well done. This is building a spirit of co- 
operation between the Commission, the 
civil service employee, and agency man- 
agement that can only add up to better 
public administration. 


Inspection Emphasizes Positive Actions 


ALL oF this change did not burst forth 
like a night-blooming cereus. It was the 
accumulated result of a steady conscien- 
tious plugging over the years by the Com- 
mission to get at the real root of agency 
personnel problems. 

Certainly, for instance, it is okay to ac- 
cumulate statistics as to the number of 
employee appeals over a specific period of 
time; but now the civil service inspector 
considers the statistics important only to 
the degree that they bird-dog a satisfactory 
or unsatisfactory all-around personnel pro- 
gram. 

The cause for an unusual number of 
employee appeals could be a lack of effec- 
tive communication between management 
and employee; it may be a sense of frus- 
tration because of the lack of get-ahead or 
training opportunities in the agency; or 
it could lie in any one or a combination 
of areas covered by the Commission’s 


“Guides for Determining the Nature and 
Scope of Agency Personnel Programs.” 

Through the establishment of these Per- 
sonnel Guides and their issuance as Chap- 
ter A-4 of the Federal Personnel Manual, 
the Commission has furnished real per- 
sonnel leadership to the agencies. A good 
all-around personnel program has been 
defined; the agencies know definitely what 
is expected of them, and the yardstick by 
which their efforts will be measured has 
been identified. 

It does not mean that checking of pro- 
cedures is out of the window. A certain 
amount of routine paper checking natu- 
rally must be made to insure that actions 
are properly documented, correct civil 
service authorities are being used, that the 
status folders are in good order. It does 
mean, however, that there has been a de- 
cided shift in the emphasis of an inspec- 
tion. A few hours of time spent going over 
the records of the agency personnel divi- 
sion; the balance of time out among the 
employees and supervisors, where the ef- 
fectiveness of the personn l programs 
can be accurately measured. Where the 
weather is clear, no “snow” in sight. 

Before the new type of inspection came 
into being, the agencies were forced, for 
their own protection, to carry water on 
both shoulders. Not only did they have to 
concentrate on a good program; they al- 
ways had to keep one eye on the careful 
documentation of their efforts for civil 
service consumption. Now, they can spend 
all their efforts in trying to get results, 
with the assurance that the programs will 
speak for themselves upon an inspection. 

Agencies that are “on the ball” approve 
and like the new type of civil service in- 
spection and the new type of inspector 
that goes with it. Other agencies—well, 
they need them. 
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HE membership of governmental em- 
"a lewtes in labor unions has been grow- 
ing steadily during the last twenty years. 
Governmental employees have been join- 
ing three kinds of unions: those composed 
primarily of employees in private industry, 
such as the Teamsters Union; those affii- 
ated with organized labor but open only 
to governmental employees, such as the 
American Federation of State, County, and 
Municipal Employees, or the Interna- 
tional Association of Fire Fighters; and 
independent unions for governmental 
workers only, such as the National Fed- 
eration of Federal Employees, or the 
United Public Workers of America. 
The increasing unionization of govern- 
mental employees has led, in one govern- 
mental unit after another, to the introduc- 
tion of the union as a participant in the 
determination of personnel policies. To 
participate in making personnel policies is, 
in fact, the fundamental reason for the ex- 
istence of a labor union. In nonunion em- 
ployment, the employer, whether private 
or public, decides personnel policies. The 
individual applicant for employment ac- 
cepts or rejects the conditions specified. In 
practical effect this is unilateral determi- 
nation of the conditions of employment. 
On the other hand, where employees are 
organized the conditions of employment 
may be jointly determined by the em- 
ployer and by the employees through their 
instrumentality, the union. In an ever-in- - 
creasing number of governmental units, 
joint determination is being adopted. 
Under such circumstances the executives 
of the employing organization no longer 
determine personnel policies, leaving to 
the employees only the one decision of 
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whether to accept or reject the policies. 
Authority over personnel matters is shared 
by the employer and the union. This au- 
thority is exercised in negotiation confer- 
ences between representatives of the em- 
ployer and representatives of the union. 
In these negotiations the making of per- 
sonnel policies is concentrated. Negoti- 
ation becomes a new and important 
technique in personnel relations.1 


Negotiation Objectives 


Ir THE public officials look upon negoti- 
ation as a condition to be tolerated only 
until an opportunity arises to eject the 
union, it is obvious that no constructive 
results will be produced. Unfortunately 
this has often been the attitude of employ- 
ers. A governmental executive, such as a 
mayor or department director, who has 
been fixing personnel policies pursuant to 
rules enacted by the legislative body, often 
resents a labor union coming in to take 
over part of the authority he has been ex- 
ercising. The executive may conceive that 
his authority has been challenged and that 
ultimately there must be a showdown. To 
this kind of an executive, the negotiating 
process is warfare rather than an opportu- 
nity for constructive relations. 

In other situations the employer may 
accept the facts of union life, but he may 
distrust the sincerity of the union repre- 
sentatives. If so, the union will listen to the 
executive’s statements with matching sus- 
picion. Both sides then try to negotiate an 
agreement covering every possible con- 
tingency. They look upon the agreement 
as iron-clad law which will prevail in all 
circumstances. The negotiations become a 
contest, with each side trying to trap the 
other side into an agreement, the ramifica- 


1 Epirors Nota This article deals essentially with 
the how-to-do-it aspects of dealing with employee 
organizations. Dr. Posey does not discuss the ques- 
tion of legality of negotiating with unions in the 
public service since this is a separate and large 
subject in itself. 
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tions of which are not at the time fully 
apparent. 

The primary objective of management- 
union negotiations should be, of course, 
to arrive at an agreement that will enable 
the employer and his organized employees 
to work together constructively and coop- 
eratively, with regard for the interests of 
both sides. If this objective is sincerely 
accepted by everyone, the agreement that 
results will implement the objective. 

It is especially important for the execu- 
tive side to approach negotiation with a 
determination to be constructive and co- 
operative. This is so because of the effect 
of management attitude upon union lead- 
ership. Union negotiators rarely have full 
authority to enter into an agreement. Usu- 
ally they must go back to the membership 
to ratify the agreement they have made. If 
the union negotiators have been unable to 
get a constructive agreement, then, or 
later, the membership will change its ne- 
gotiators. If management has been aggres- 
sive and combative, the membership will 
select aggressive and combative negotiators 
of its own. If management has been clever 
and tricky, the membership will find clever 
and tricky negotiators too. But if manage- 
ment approaches negotiation with a real 
acceptance of the new way of doing busi- 
ness, determined to make the new arrange- 
ment work, management will assist the 
reliable, steady, common-sense elements 
within the union to gain ascendancy. In 
labor-management relationships, manage- 
ment usually gets exactly the kind of un- 
ion leadership it deserves. 


Preparing to Negotiate 
PREPARATION for negotiations must begin 
long in advance of the initial bargaining 
conference. Unions fully realize the crucial 
importance of these negotiations, and so 
they prepare themselves carefully and 
thoroughly. A governmental official, sit- 
ting for the first time in a bargaining con- 
ference with union representatives, is often 
astonished at the excellence of the prepa- 
ration of the union people. 

The union will have cotlected a great 
amount of factual information about 
wages, hours, and working conditions to 
back up its demands. The information will 


cover other local governmental employers, 
local private employers, and governmental 
employers elsewhere. From among these 
data, the union will select those that tend 
to support its demands. Let us assume for 
the moment that one union demand is for 
higher pay. If wage rates in other local 
governmental units are higher, these rates 
will be presented to back up the demand. 
If wage rates in local private employment 
are higher, these will be the data selected. 
If wage rates among governments else- 
where show the local rates to be low, then 
the rates elsewhere will be stressed. The 
data the union presents will be selected to 
support its demands. The union will not 
reveal the data it withholds. 

The employer representatives must have 
assembled such data too. Otherwise the 
counterposition of the employer represen- 
tatives is weak. 

In addition to data about other jurisdic- 
tions, the union will have made an ex- 
haustive catalog of employment conditions 
within its own jurisdictional unit. The ne- 
gotiating executives must be careful that 
they do not proceed upon the assumption 
that they already know everything there 
is to know about their own personnel poli- 
cies and practices. This is an easy and com- 
mon assumption, which is unfortunate, be- 
cause the assumption is almost always an 
erroneous one. The written rules and regu- 
lations are usually incomplete; some prac- 
tices and customs have never been reduced 
to writing. The personnel rules are not al- 
ways followed, invariably and exactly, but 
are modified by tacit understanding or 
agreement. Employer negotiators may find 
themselves in an indefensible position if 
the union people demonstrate that they 
are the only ones who really know local 
conditions and policies. A compulsory 
rule for employer representatives in pre- 
paring for a bargaining conference is to 
make an accurate and complete inventory 
of personnel policies and employment con- 
ditions. 

In making the inventory, the most im- 
portant step is to find out from the fore- 
man and other first-line supervisors how 
they are administering the personnel poli- 
cies currently in effect. This is especially 
important if the policies already in force 
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were decided by a negotiated agreement. 
The good and bad points of the agree- 
ment, as appraised by the foremen, should 
be cataloged and made ready for presenta- 
tion when negotiations begin. Foremen 
make or break personnel policies. To 
check with them in preparation for negoti- 
ations will give a realistic basis for nego- 
tiations which is otherwise impossible. 

The employing unit’s negotiators, fur- 
thermore, should learn everything they can 
about the union. Are union meetings well 
attended? Does there seem to be a ruling 
clique within the union? If so, does the 
clique rule by default, or through high- 
handed methods in spite of discontent? Is 
there intense factionalism within the 
union? Are its relationships with national 
headquarters satisfactory? Does there seem 
to be a Communist cell within the union? 
Has the union made any local political 
contacts or alliances? How does the union 
seem to get along with other local unions? 
Knowing union affairs helps management 
negotiators to do their job better. While 
management observes the union, the union 
will have been observing management too. 

This is not to suggest, however, that a 
spy be planted within the union. If in- 
formation about the union does not come 
normally on a voluntary basis or through 
the union’s house organ, then the informa- 
tion should not be secured. No under- 
handed method should be used to secure 
information about the union. 


Subjects and Demands 


A FULL-FLEDGED agreement between a pub- 
lic employer and a union of its employees 
may contain the following five categories 
of subjects: (1) wage rates, including base 
rates and policy for applying individual 
differences; (2) working hours, including 
length of the work day, the work week, 
holidays with pay, and starting and stop- 
ping times if such times are required to be 
unusual; (3) a grievance machinery, to 
handle the many small grievances inevi- 
tably arising in human relationships; (4) 
the type of union recognition agreed to— 
union shop, agency shop, or exclusive bar- 
gaining shop; and (5) other important 
conditions of employment, including, for 


example, policy on layoffs and recall, eat- 
ing facilities, insurance and other benefit 
plans, leaves of absence, etc. A discussion 
of these subjects is not the purpose of this 
article. The subjects are listed only to show 
the categories within which demands may 
be made. 

Commonly the union makes proposals 
to the employer asking for changes which 
will benefit the employees, in as many as 
all five of the categories. Many employers 
believe that the union is always asking for 
more, and that the employer’s role in ne- 
gotiations is never anything more than to 
beat as reluctant a retreat as possible. This 
need not be so. If management has polled 
its foremen thoroughly, there is no reason 
why management cannot start negotiations 
with a few proposals of its own. 

The position of the union will ordinar- 
ily be presented in the first meeting of a 
series. The union demands should then be 
thoroughly analyzed. Just exactly what 
would the effect be of each demand? What 
demands have been included simply for 
their trading value—included only to be 
bargained out? What demands have been 
included as an educational device for pre- 
senting them seriously in later years? On 
the other hand, what are the demands the 
union really wants now? Of these, which 
ones seem to be the most important from 
the standpoint of the union? How does 
this rating compare with management’s 
rating of the importance of the demands? 
While the employer’s negotiators address 
themselves to questions like these, the 
union committee is doing the same thing 
with the demands the employer has pre- 
sented to the union. Both sides ask for 
more than they expect to get. This seems 
to be the invariable practice. 


Techniques of Negotiation 


THERE are a number of do’s and don’t’s 
to be observed in the bargaining confer- 
ences. One of the most important is what 
should be said and what should not be said 
in the initial conference. In this meeting 
the original proposals of both sides are 
presented, of course, and the meeting ad- 
journs soon after so that both sides can 
study the proposals they have received. In 
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the meantime the proposals will be hastily 
scanned—if they are in writing—and a 
question or two asked, if any individual 
point is not clear. It is important, however, 
that the. negotiators make a statement of 
good intentions in the first meeting, if only 
to lay a psychological foundation for the 
bargaining to ensue. Under no circum- 
stances should any flat declaration be 
made, like the observation, “I want you 
gentlemen to understand that on such-and- 
such a point there is nothing that we can 
do for you.” An adamant stand taken early 
is surely not the way to eventual agree- 
ment. 

The physical conditions of the meeting 
room are important too. The room should 
be well lighted, well ventilated, quiet, and 
equipped with reasonably comfortable 
chairs. There should be another room 
nearby, preferably two rooms, so that the 
representatives of the two sides can sep- 
arate for private conferences. Some unions 
object to meeting anywhere except on 
“neutral” territory. They believe that 
meeting in the city manager’s office, in the 
governor’s reception room, or in some 
other room closely identified with the man- 
agement side, tends to oppress the union 
representatives. In such a case a suite of 
rooms in a local hotel may have to be used. 
This union attitude is by no means univer- 
sal. Some unions, indeed, feel exactly the 
opposite. They want to meet with manage- 
ment in management’s own quarters— 
bearding the lion in his den, as it were. 

In a negotiating conference, progress 
cannot be made by long, uninterrupted 
sessions. Yet the tendency is to want to 
keep right at it, if a conference seems to 
be making progress. The reasoning is that 
if the negotiations are running in high 
gear, any halt will make difficult resuming 
negotiating speed. There are two dangers 
to this, however. One danger is that as 
sessions grow long and men become weary, 
tempers inevitably tend to grow short. A 
bargaining session carried on to the point 
of fatiguing the participants may flare up 
into a squabble that will undo everything 
hitherto agreed to. 

The other danger is that the points of 
agreement will not stick. There should be 
frequent breaks to permit each side to talk 


things over confidentially among them- 
selves. If either side feels that they have 
been pressured into an agreement in a pro- 
longed bargaining session, they will find a 
way of repudiating the concessions they 
have made. A “yes” uttered in desperation 
is no excuse for moving in on the kill. 
There is nothing constructive about em- 
ployee relations conducted by high pres- 
sure. 

A related admonition is never to gloat 
over a point that has been won. It is pain- 
ful enough for any human being to have to 
give in, without having the fact of his de- 
feat waved in his face. A point won should 
be left, alone. A negotiator should never 
say, “I knew you'd let us have that one, 
Charlie. On that we were right and you 
knew it.” 

In several instances personally known to. 
this writer, negotiations have been broken’ 
off completely because the public officials 
have issued derogatory statements to the 
press about the union officials with whom 
they were dealing at the time. Whether 
the published quotations were accurate or 
not is beside the point. Certainly they were 
lifted out of context. Reporters are always 
anxious for news, of course, and they can- 
not be blamed for trying in every which 
way to get a story. But a negotiating con- 
ference, like the constitutional convention 
in Philadelphia in 1787, should be carried 
on secretly. Statements to the press during 
a negotiating period should be confined to 
the bland generality that everything is 
getting along just fine. Otherwise what 
has been accomplished in the conference 
room may be undone in the.public press. 

Another bit of advice is—stick to the par- 
ticulars! —Itwo men can disagree quicker 
and more violently over principles than 
over particulars. One man may believe, for 
example, that wage rates should be tied to 
the cost of living by means of an escalator 
clause. Another may believe that such a 
tie is most unwise because it tends to de- 
feat,the very purpose for which it was cre- 
ated. These two men could get into a vio- 
lent argument over this principle, and the 
argument would tend to drive them apart, 
when what they need to be doing is to find 
a common ground on which they can 
agree. Two men can agree on a five-cent- 
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an-hour increase even when the principles 
upon which they rely in their two minds 
may be quite antithetical. 

This bit of advice should not be mis- 
takenly applied. To stick to particulars 
does not mean to stick to technicalities. An 
obsessive preoccupation with technicali- 
ties impedes the progress of negotiations. 
This is primarily a matter of relative val- 
ues. A negotiator who hangs on to a minor 
point like a bulldog probably does so be- 
cause he is unable to distinguish the minor 
from the major points. If so, he should not 
be a negotiator. 

No factor in negotiations is more im- 
portant than the factor of timing. A sense 
of timing is primarily a shrewdly accurate 
appraisal of the state of mind and emo- 
tion of the negotiators. It is the ability to 
size up the situation at any point during 
the negotiations and consequently to know 
what matters can at the moment be fruit- 
fully discussed. A sense of timing comes 
only from long experience in conducting 
negotiations. One reason why professional 
mediators are a constructive influence is 
that they have acquired an excellent sense 
of timing. 

A little trick of timing is the interjection 
of a spot of humor now and then. Nego- 
tiators are engaged in important business, 
and they know it. They concentrate in 
deadly earnest upon what they are doing. 
This tends to make the affair a most seri- 
ous one, with tensions mounting gradually 
and imperceptibly. A break easily and 
casually introduced is helpful in relieving 
nervous tension and consequently in keep- 
ing up the progress of negotiations. 

Both sides should always tell the truth. 
No expert skill in the conversation of ne- 
gotiation is great enough to mask the lie, 
the half truth, or the evasion. No slicker 
can ever be slick enough to do a better job 
of negotiating than the honest man of in- 
tegrity, however awkward in negotiation 
the latter may be. 

Even if both sides stick to the truth at all 
times, it must also be recognized that in 
the atmosphere of negotiation, points are 
usually made with some degree of exag- 
geration. It is only human nature for a per- 
son to resort to intensified colors as he 
paints the picture he wants the other fel- 


low to appreciate. The Supreme Court has 
called this tendency “puffing,” and the 
word is an excellent characterization of 
earnest exaggeration. Management nego- 
tiators should have a skeptical—but not 
hostile—attitude toward arguments ad- 
vanced by the union representatives. 

It has been said that an index of the 
competency of joint negotiation is the pro- 
portion of time spent beyond the stage of 
discussing facts. Disputed facts should be 
cleared up at the outset of negotiations, 
if this be possible. If both sides are thor- 
oughly and competently prepared, then 
the only factual discussions that are needed 
are the ones devoted to determining what 
the result would be if one alternative or 
another were to be adopted. 

In the give and take of negotiation, the 
term “final offer” should be avoided. 
Agreements do not come from ultimatums, 
and for a negotiator to say that something 
is his “final offer” is for him to issue an 
ultimatum. Even if an offer is final, the 
word “final” should not be used. A medi- 
ator with a sense of humor once said that 
the phrase “final offer” should be used 
only when a negotiator is uttering his 
“final final offer.” 

This leads me to a few observations 
about mediators. Mediators are not like 
arbitrators, for they do not have any au- 
thority. Mediators are talkers who inter- 
vene between the two sides in a negotia- 
tion that seems to have gotten stalled. 
Mediators would be excess baggage if 
every participant in a negotiating confer- 
ence were always completely logical and 
intellectual, never emotional or preju- 
diced. Mediators can be a lubricating oil 
for the machinery of negotiation. If nego- 
tiations have been going on a long time 
without getting very far, the chances are 
that antagonisms will have been built up 
between the two sides. A mediator can in- 
ject himself between the participants, talk- 
ing to one group in one room, then alter- 
nating with the other group in another 
room. He can draw from each group the 
verbal expression of the antagonisms that 
seem to be blocking agreement—in simpler 
words, he can induce each side to blow off 
steam. Never does he inform one side of 
the unkind things the other side has been 
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saying about them. With the antagonisms 
having been vented, it is possible for nego- 
tiations to get back on the track. 

The competent mediator, furthermore, 
is able rather quickly to size up each side’s 
evaluation of the importance of individual 
issues. The skilled conciliator can sense 
just how far the union representatives are 
willing to go, and the limits of concession 
the employer representatives are willing to 
make. He then divides the total task into 
its component issues, taking up just one 
issue at a time. Thus the total job is di- 
vided into smaller, more easily attainable 
segments. Progress can be made on one 
point and then another, and soon, every- 
one’s attitude changes from hopelessness to 
the feeling that maybe agreement can be 
accomplished after all. 


Bargaining for the First Time 
BARGAINING for the first time is the most 
difficult bargaining of all. Not only are a 
number of the participants inexperienced 
in the techniques of negotiation, but the 
events leading up to the negotiations may 
have been stressful and even reckless. The 
union in order to win members has prob- 
ably said some pretty unkind things about 
management. Surely the weak spots in the 
unit’s personnel program .will have been 
hammered at time and again. The union 
will have been telling the workers that uni- 
lateral determination of the conditions of 
employment has not worked, and that 
with a union, the employees may expect a 
number of improvements. And so prom- 
ises or half promises will have been made, 
and the union leaders will do their level 
best to deliver upon the promises. 

The management will have been hear- 
ing first- or second-hand the criticisms the 
union organizers have been making of the 
existing personnel program. Blood pres- 
sures will rise a bit at these tales. Some of 
the criticisms will have been plainly un- 
true; they may have been uttered out of 
sheer ignorance or possibly from malice. 
Some of the criticisms will have been valid, 
for no personnel program is perfect. But 
the justice of a criticism does not prevent 
resentment over the criticism’s having been 
made. Quite the opposite—the sting from 
a just criticism is greater, because the criti- 


cism is true. Who likes to have his short- 
comings revealed? 

The first negotiating conference, then, 
may be approached by the management 
representatives with inner resentment and 
hostility. Thhe union representatives may 
feel cocky and confident, and at the same 
time just a little timid, as they enter the 
conference room. If the national office of 
the union has sent out a representative ex- 
perienced in negotiating terms of employ- 
ment, he may be the only person in the 
room who is able from the outset to repre- 
sent his side skillfully. 


The Negotiation Agreement 


EVENTUALLY the play of forces in the ne- 
gotiating conference will result in an 
agreement upon the conditions of employ- 
ment which have been in dispute. Can one 
generalize upon the nature of agreement? 
Is it: possible to say that both sides strive 
for, and eventually reach, an agreement 
that is “fair” or “just” or “reasonable”? 
Unfortunately it is not. These words can- 
not be translated into specific conditions 
of employment. People in public life know 
that reconciling opposing points of view 
on public questions is not a question of 
reasonableness or fairness. Compromises 
are reached on the basis of the relative 
power of the opposing elements. In private 
businesses the power is economic. In pub- 
lic jurisdictions the power is partly eco- 
nomic and partly political. In public busi- 
nesses the employees are part of the busi- 
ness’s “stockholders,” for they are voters as 
well as employees. In negotiating agree- 
ments in governmental units, the em- 
ployees sit, figuratively speaking, on both 
sides of the table. 

When agreement has been reached, 
whatever it is, the next question is whether 
the agreement should be put into writing, 
or whether an oral agreement is enough. 
Oral agreements can be more easily mis- 
interpreted, of course, and yet there is a 
curious reluctance on the part of many 
public officials to put into writing the 
terms they have agreed to. This reluctance 
is likely to make the union insist upon a 
written agreement. 

The written language should be clear 
and unambiguous. This should not have 
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to be stated, yet ambiguous, easily misin- 
terpreted clauses are quite common. 

Some experts maintain that the length 
of the written agreement is in inverse pro- 
portion to the amount of mutual trust ex- 
isting between the union and the manage- 
ment. A long agreement, ordinarily re- 
ferred to as a legislative agreement, tries 
to cover every situation that could possibly 
arise. Neither party to the agreement is 
willing to trust the other party. A short 
agreement, which is called an administra- 
tive agreement, leaves most matters to later 
joint determination. The process of nego- 
tiation is not concentrated into a periodi- 
cally repeated battery of conferences. Nego- 
tiation goes on all the time. Certain it is 
that if both parties are interested primarily 
in solving each problem or issue that arises, 
constructively and with everyone’s inter- 
ests at heart, the contents and the over-all 
length of the written agreement are not of 
great importance. 


Personal Qualities of a Good Negotiator 


THE PRINCIPAL management negotiator 
ought to be a person who is skilled in con- 
ducting give-and-take discussions, rather 
than a person who by temperament and ex- 
perience is best in making decisions and 
giving orders. This is a natural opportu- 
nity for the staff personnel administrator. 
Yet many personnel administrators have 
sat back and let others take the lead in 
dealing with unions. The line adminis- 
trator should look to the personnel man to 
exercise leadership in this respect. 

A good negotiator should have a lively 
and realistic imagination. He should be 
able to put himself into the positions of 
other people, so that he can properly ap- 
praise the effects of the proposals he makes. 
He should be able to visualize and to ap- 
preciate the positions of both the em- 


ployees and the first-line supervisors, for 
they are the people who are going to have 
to live with the terms of the agreement 
from day to day. 

That sincerity and honesty are essential 
to constructive negotiations has already 
been said. These personal qualities are 
vee them we may add the quality of 
friettdliness. A negotiator should be a per- 
son who likes people. Otherwise his per- 
sonality will tend to impede negotiations. 
Friendliness does not imply that the man- 
agement negotiator should try to become a 
bosom friend of the union representatives. 
There is a distinction between friendliness 
and friendship. 

Oftentimes the union representatives 
consist of a skilled negotiator sent in by 
the national headquarters of the union, 
plus the elected officials of the union local. 
The elected officials are employees; the 
headquarters representative is not. The 
management spokesman may feel that 
things would get along very much better 
if the union “outsider” were not there. 
The management spokesman may try, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, to disregard the 
outsider and attempt to deal only with the 
local officials of the union. Perhaps there 
may be in his mind the thought that he 
can drive a wedge between the outsider 
and the local union men. If so, he had 
better abandon the idea. The only result 
of any such attempt will be to close solidly 
the ranks of the union against him. 

In conclusion it may be said that learn- 
ing how to negotiate effectively with repre- 
sentatives of organized employees is a 
challenge and an opportunity for person- 
nelists. The trend in personnel relations is 
away from unilateral dealings to dealings 
with unionized employees. How to deal 
with unions is the emerging frontier in the 
fascinating field of public personnel ad- 
ministration. 
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Practical Problems in Rating 
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ATING training and experience to 
R evaluate the qualifications of appli- 
cants for public employment is not new. It 
followed closely behind the extension of 
the merit system idea and has the same ob- 
jective as the written examination. It 
‘seeks to determine the best qualified of 
available applicants for a given position. 
For a process which has been in wide use 
for half a century, there has been a sur- 
prising scarcity of efforts to determine its 
effectiveness. This may be due, in part, to 
the almost insuperable obstacle of subjec- 
tivity, and, in part, to the fact that condi- 
tions under which ratings of training and 
experience are given cannot be as well con- 
trolled as those for written examinations. 

From time to time articles dealing with 
various aspects of the rating procedure 
have appeared in the professional jour- 
nals. Usually, however, they have been 
concerned with the discussion of the merits 
and deficiencies of the process as a whole. 
They have provided essential background, 
but they have given little practical aid and 
comfort to the examining technician who 
is assigned the chore of rating applications 
on the basis of training and experience 
and then, if need be, is assigned the some- 
what more disagreeable task of defending 
his ratings. 

This paper proposes to inquire into the 
actual process of rating training and ex- 
perience and to point out some of the prac- 
tical problems and questions which are 
the daily lot of the examiner, especially 
in the smaller jurisdictions. 

The major problems confronting the 
technician seeking to rank applicants by 
this method are three. The first is the need 
to acquire information about the position 
under consideration, including not only 
the general characteristics but the peculiar 
ones as well. The second is the construc- 
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tion of the rating chart or schedule with 
the corresponding need to determine which 
experience is pertinent and the relation- 
ships to be assigned to different experi- 
ence. Thirdly, the examiner must obtain 
comprehensive information about the ap- 
plicant’s educational background and 
work history and then divide this work 
history into the various levels on the rat- 
ing schedule. 


Analyze the Class Specification 


THE EXAMINING technician must start from 
the same beginning regardless of whether 
he is to construct a written examination or 
a rating chart of training and experience. 
He must have a thorough understanding 
of the position under consideration. The 
logical starting point for obtaining this 
familiarity is to analyze the class specifica- 
tion. This will give some indication of the 
major responsibilities and duties of the 
position and, in many instances, some of 
the qualifications needed to perform them. 

The class specification, however, valu- 
able though it is, is nothing more than a 
dry skeleton of the position or class, since 
it has been designed primarily to compare 
positions for pay purposes. To do justice 
to either a written or unassembled exam- 
ination, an examiner must have the “feel” 
of the position. He must, by research and 
field work, find out the part the position 
plays in the organization; its interaction 
with the positions above, below, and along- 
side it; and its importance to the depart- 
ment as a whole. Suppose, for example, 
that an examiner is assigned the task of 
rating applicants for the position of pub- 
lic health engineer on the entrance level. 

Ordinarily, the first step would be to 
analyze the class specification for a de- 
scription of the position, a general state- 
ment of its place in the organization, and 
a statement of desirable knowledges and 
abilities. Class specifications, however, 
speak in general terms and the same 
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phraseology may cover many different sit- 
uations. The specification may say that 
the incumbents of this position “super- 
vise and participate in the inspection and 
grading of food handling establishments, 
dairies, and milk pasteurization plants”; 


“they review engineering plans and specifi- 


cations”; or “they design various sanitary 
structures.” 

To understand the position, the exam- 
iner must know what these general words 
cover. “Supervise” might mean nothing 
more than assigning work schedules and 
checking reports for completeness, or it 
may mean that the occupant of this posi- 
tion must train and supervise sanitarians 
and must give them advice on difficult 
problems. The “reviewing of plans and 
specifications” might mean that he looks 
for very general features, or again it might 
mean checking for technical adequacy and 
conformance with sound engineering prin- 
ciples. To “design” could mean the modi- 
fying of pre-existing specifications or it 
could mean the determination and solu- 
tion of problems of liquid flow, stress and 
strain, and other more complex engineer- 
ing problems. 


Conduct Field Audit 

It 1s obviously important that these differ- 
ences be known, since the answers indicate 
to a considerable extent the type of expe- 
rience and training required for the posi- 
tion. The most profitable way to obtain 
this information is through the field audit. 
There is no substitute for actual contact 
with the department head, the immediate 
supervisor, and other employees in the de- 
partment. The examiner can observe for 
himself the degree of supervision exer- 
cised; he can see what goes into the in- 
spection of a milk plant and judge the 
type of knowledge the inspector must pos- 
sess; he can investigate the plans and 
specifications which the engineer reviews, 
as well as the kind of review given; and he 
can inquire into the complexity of the de- 
sign work the engineer might be called 
upon to do. This. field investigation will 
allow the technician to return to his desk 
with a fresher and more vivid insight into 
the type of applicant needed to perform 
adequately the duties of the position. 


Define Duties and Responsibilities 


IT Is a necessary preliminary in construct- 
ing a rating chart to define, through co- 
operation with the operating department 
head, the major duties and responsibilities 
of the position. These duties and responsi- 
bilities are then converted into terms of 
knowledge and abilities which will enable 
the applicant to perform the duties of the 
position with a minimum lapse of time. 

To refer back to the engineering posi- 
tion above, what knowledges and abilities 
would be required to “supervise and parti- 
cipate in the inspection and grading of 
food-handling establishments” or to “de- 
sign sewage disposal or water supply sys- 
tems” or to “review engineering plans and 
specifications”? For purposes of illustra- 
tion, it can be assumed that the incumbent 
of such a position should surely have a 
knowledge of principles and practices of 
sanitary engineering and environmental 
sanitation, as well as a knowledge of the re- 
lationship of environmental conditions to 
the spread of disease. Such a position 
would necessarily call for a knowledge of 
the chemistry and bacteriology of water, 
milk, and sewage, and the ability to design 
a variety of construction work and to make 
computations and calculations involving 
the application of engineering knowledge. 
It would require that the incumbent have 
the ability to supervise subordinates to the 
degree determined in the field audit and 
the ability to perform and plan independ- 
ent field work. The next step then is to 
designate pertinent experience which 
would have been most likely to develop 
the qualifications in the applicant. Here is 
the most challenging problem of all. 


Define Training and Experience 
Requirements 
THE TRANSLATION of desirable knowledges 
and abilities into required education and 
experience is perhaps the most subjective 
part of rating training and experience. 
While the entire process consists of noth- 
ing more than the considered judgment of 
the examiner, the greatest opportunity for 
disagreement lies in the area of defining 
applicable experience. Here again, the 
field audit contributes materially. How- 
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ever, the technician should not only be 
thoroughly familiar with the position and 
its function in the organization; it is also 
desirable that he have a working knowl- 
edge of the occupational field in which the 
position is located. 

In the theoretical example of public 
health engineer which we have been con- 
sidering, it was assumed that an applicant 
should possess a knowledge of principles 
and practices of sanitary engineering and 
environmental sanitation. The question 
now is: what type of previous experience 
would enable him to bring this knowledge 
to the position? Could he have gained this 
experience as a sanitarian in the health 
department, or from previous experience 
as an engineer in some other health de- 
partment? Could it have been gained from 
any position in private industry? If so, 
what positions? Or should we assume that 
educational requirements would cover this 
area of desirable knowledge? If this is so, 
what type of academic training should be 
required? 

A further requirement deemed necessary 
for this position was an ability to design a 
variety of construction projects and an 
ability to make computations and calcula- 
tions requiring the application of profes- 
sional engineering knowledge. Of course, 
the type of experience admissible here 
would be governed by the level of respon- 
sibility determined in the field audit. If 
it was recognized that engineering plans 
and specifications are reviewed for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining technical accuracy and 
soundness from every engineering angle, 
instead of merely checking against a few 
predetermined points, then the required 
types of experience would be of a much 
higher level. Likewise, if the structures to 
be designed are complex in nature and 
must be designed from the ground up, 
with the responsibility for solving any en- 
gineering problem which might develop, 
then clearly the required experience 
should be of a higher quality than if the 
job consists only of modifying master plans 
developed by other engineers. Then, too, 
could an applicant be expected to present 
knowledge of the chemistry and _bacteri- 
ology of water, milk, and sewage which 


had been gained by experience, or must it 
be assumed thai this will also be covered 
by educational requirements? 


Rank Training and Experience 
Requirements 


RESOLVING these questions brings in its 
train another onerous proposition—that 
of deciding the relationship between the 
required types of experience. Before this 
point is reached, however, the examiner 
will have specified the most important du- 
ties to be performed and will have identi- 
fied the most important knowledges and 
abilities. 

Now, he must place the required expe- 
rience in relative order of merit, that is, 
he must assign the different types of expe- 
rience to the respective levels of A, B, C, 
and so on. Establishing this relationship 
also involves, in most cases, assigning 
numerical values to the different levels of 
experience. However, this is secondary and 
presents no problem once the relationship 
of experience levels has been decided. Sup- 
pose that the examiner finds that the pri- 
mary duties of the position involve the re- 
view of engineering plans and specifica- 
tions and further require the incumbent to 
determine whether these plans and specifi- 
cations are sound. Correspondingly, an em- 
ployment record which has given the appli- 
cant experience of this responsibility would 
logically be assigned to the highest level. 

Assuming that the duty of secondary im- 
portance is the design of sanitary struc- 
tures of various types and consists primar- 
ily of the modification of master plans as 
developed by other engineers, this might 
be given second level experience, and so 
on down the line until the desired number 
of experience levels has been defined. The 
actual numerical values assigned to the 
various levels of experience, in themselves, 
are unimportant. It matters little if a value 
of two points, four points, or five points 
per year is given to A level experience. 
The thing of importance is, if A is given 
two points per year, what value should be 
given to B level experience. Is one year of 
B level experience one-half as good as one 
year of A experience, three-fourths as good, 
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or one-fourth as good? The same decision 
is to be made regarding C level experience 
and its relation to levels A and B. 

Once the relationship is established, 
should it hold true for any experience re- 
gardless of how far in the past it might 
have been? To answer this question it is 
necessary to consider such factors as chang- 
ing technology, new features of office ma- 
chines, and new processes which may have 
been developed. In many instances the 
answer is obvious—in office machine op- 
eration, for example. However, in posi- 
tions, such as the example of public health 
engineer, the basic engineering principles 
and practices have changed but little. It 
is entirely possible that old experience 
might be as valuable as that of recent vin- 
tage. Of course, there can be no set for- 
mula. Each position, or closely related 
group of positions, must be analyzed to ar- 
rive at conclusions of this nature. 


Assess Quality of Training 

IN RATING training and experience, the ex-a 
aminer is likewise called upon to place a 
numerical value on academic training. 
Where the academic training required. is 
below college level this is no problem. The 
difficulty comes when position require- 
ments are set above that level. There are 
many questions which arise in this connec- 
tion, and, unfortunately, answers, or the 
way to arrive at answers, are difficult in 
the extreme. ; 

It is clearly within the province of the 
personnel examiner to inquire into the 
quality as well as quantity of an applicant’s 
education, but it is just as clear that the 
difficulties in rating quality of education 
are of such a nature that it is impossible 
to arrive at any defensible way in which 
it can be accurately rated. Who can say, 
for example, that a course in civil engi- 
neering in one institution is as good or 
better than a course in the same subject 
at another school? Departments within the 
same university vary considerably in their 
academic standards—even instructors in 
the same department grade differently or 
emphasize different phases of the course. 
In practice, education is usually rated by 
major course work and whether the insti- 


tution is accredited by the educational as- 
sociations charged with that responsibility. 
Some jurisdictions have pursued the policy 
of requiring a specified number of courses 
in subjects designated as pertaining to the 
position, or a certain number of quarter 
hours or semester hours. Although these 
are rather shallow approaches, they are the 
best alternatives to keep the examiner from 
becoming embroiled in limitless difficul- 
ties. 


Assess Quality of Experience 


THE APPLICANT'S rating is contingent upon 
the degree to which proffered experience 
meets the requirements set up the rating 
chart. In making comparisons, the exam- 
iner should remember that the rating 
chart itself should be subject to revision. 
No matter how carefully it is devised, it 
will almost invariably be found deficient 
in some respects. Applicants may present 
applicable experience which had not been 
considered and the rating chart must be 
supplemented to cover it. In event of alter- 
ation, however, it is absolutely necessary 
that applications already rated must be 
reviewed to insure uniform treatment. 

There are two common ways of compar- 
ing applications with the rating schedule. 
The first is by evaluating the composite 
application. The rating examiner reviews 
the entire application and assigns a quan- 
titative value based on the over-all pattern 
of training and experience. Of the two 
measures, this is perhaps the most subjec- 
tive and impressionistic, for in the end the 
final rating depends upon the subjective 
judgment of the examiner. Furthermore, 
since each applicant submits a different 
pattern of training and experience, this 
method does not lend itself to statistical 
validation. It does enable the rater, though, 
to consider experience which might not be 
judged sufficiently valuable to be included 
when experience is broken down and ana- 
lyzed separately. 

The second method is to break down the 
work experience for analysis and alloca- 
tion to the various levels established in 
the rating schedule. As in the first method, 
the examiner’s judgment determines how 
much and to what degree the submitted 
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experience will contribute to the appli- 
cant’s success or failure. The major differ- 
ence between the two approaches lies in 
the ability to measure statistically, difficult 
though it may be, the contribution of defi- 
nite types of work experience to job suc- 
cess. In the event these statistical values 
are not determined, each method is noth- 
ing more than the considered judgment of 
the examiner. 


Obtain Full and Complete Information 


THE THIRD major problem in rating train- 
ing and experience is to secure a complete 
work history of the applicant. This is un- 
doubtedly the most exasperating part of 
the entire procedure. Few people seem to 
realize the importance of the application 
in the examination process, and it is diffi- 
cult to get the point across to them. Per- 
haps the fault lies in the fact that applica- 
tion blanks for governmental positions are 
usually long and look forbidding and ap- 
plicants are discouraged at the beginning 
of the recruiting process. 

The value of a complete work history 
cannot be overemphasized. It determines 
in large measure the validity of the process. 
It is the applicant who is penalized by in- 
complete information, but the examiner 
who is interested in the soundness of the 
rating given and in securing the best quali- 
fied applicant feels compelled to go behind 
the application and inquire further into 
the work biography of the prospective em- 
ployee. Indeed, good public relations in- 
sist that he do so. 

The applicant himself is the best source 
of information as to what he has done, and 
the best way to secure this information is 
through an interview with him. This is im- 
practical except for a cursory review by 
the person receiving the application to see 
that dates are given and that all questions 
have been completed. This type of clerical 


review does not, of course, answer the ques- y- 


tions of the examiner who is interested in 
duties performed, levels of responsibility, 
and like information. In the absence of 
the interview, the primary way of com- 
municating with the applicant is through 
letters or forms requesting supplemental 
information in which specific questions are 


asked concerning the items in doubt. It is 
also possible in local jurisdictions to use 
the telephone to clear up these details. Of 
the two methods, however, the letter is the 
more desirable, primarily because it pro- 
vides documentary evidence to substan- 
tiate the rating should it be challenged. 

Even though the applicant is the best 
source of information as to what he has 
done, it does not follow that he should be 
the best source as to how well he did it. 
Examiners should contact former employ- 
ers and supervisors, as well as fellow work- 
ers. An obstacle here is that many offices 
do not maintain records of this nature, and 
the old supervisors may no longer be avail- 
able for consultation. Similarly, there is 
the possibility that former supervisors and 
fellow workers may no longer remember 
the individual in question well enough to 
give reliable information as to his work 
habits and quality of work. In seeking ev- 
idence of quality of work, personal contact 
with sources of information is desirable. 
It enables the investigator to follow new 
sources of information should they de- 
velop. Here again, while it is without 
doubt the best method, it is too expensive 
for most agencies to use regularly. This 
leaves correspondence as the only practical 
manner in which to seek such information 
about applicants. 


In Summary 


THE Discussion thus far has been in terms 
of the probiems which greet the examiner 
as he approaches the rating of training and 
experience for a particular job. There are 
many other troublesome questions which 
must be resolved, but for the most part 
they fit into the major divisions discussed 
here. It has not been the intent of the au- 
thor to attempt to give answers to the is- 
sues raised. Indeed, there are no cut and 
dried solutions which apply to all cases. 
Rather, I have sought to outline a sys- 
tematic approach to the rating of training 
and experience with some indication of 
the character of the questions encountered 
in each phase of the process. 

One of the major contentions that has 
been advanced for the use of the unas- 
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sembled examination is that it requires 
less time and effort than the construction, 
administration, and grading of written ex- 


-aminations. There are, no doubt, some 


grounds for this assertion in so far as the 
clerical aspects of the work are concerned. 
In the technical phase, however, it is cer- 
tainly open to serious doubt. To rate train- 
ing and experience adequately requires 


that the examiner have a thorough under- 
standing of the position and organization 
concerned. But he must go further than 
that. He must know the entire occupational 
field in which the position exists and the 
type of experience which the different jobs 
afford. These requirements call for consid- 
erable and intensive research and study 
and cannot be obtained overnight. 








Who Says Government Employees Are Pampered? 
— data in the table below was taken from a story in the May 23, 1952, issue of The Gov- 

ernment Standard, the weekly newspaper published by the American Federation of Govern- 
ment Employees. Evidently the union does not believe that government employees are a privi- 
leged group or that the government is a “model” employer. 


Federal 

Hours .....sceees Premium overtime pay at “option” 
of employee. In practice, option is 
denied by administrative pressures. 

Employment Provided the employee is perma- 

Security .......- nent; provided he can dodge agen- 
cies slated for the ax; can still be 
fired for the “good of the service.” 

Pensions ........- Joint employer and employee fi- 
nancing. 

Unemployment None. 

Compensation . 
Health and No health program worth mention- 
Welfare 6.63 <0. ing; very limited recreation pro- 
grams in a few agencies. 

Civil Rights ....... Can’t participate in politics. Can’t 
vote in Washington. Employees can- 
not sue the government for claims. 

Collective None. Unions may be consulted on 

Bargaining ..... civil service matters. However, civil 
service regulations are a unilateral 
decision of management. 

Union Activity ..... Employee has the right to “join or 


to refrain from joining” a union. 
No procedure for appealing viola- 
tions of this right. 


Private 
Time and one-half for all over- 
time, double time for Sunday and 
holiday work. 
Hiring, promotions and lay-offs 
on the basis of seniority. 


Employer financed pensions now 
prevail. 

Has unemployment compensa- 
tion. 

Employer financed medical care; 
recreation programs in many 
companies and unions. 

Can participate in elections and 
vote. Has recourse to courts. 


Full collective bargaining rights 
protected by law. Unions partici- 
pate in decisions affecting work- 
ing conditions. 

Employee guaranteed right to 
join a union of his own choosing. 
Has a recourse to NLRB when 
employer interferes with this 
right. 








Simplified Item Analysis * © e e CLARENCE F. WILLEY 





SERIOUS gap which occurs in many ed- 
A ucational and civil service testing pro- 
grams is the absence of consistent item 
analysis. This is due not so much to failure 
to appreciate its importance as to the ex- 
pense and inconvenience of both manual 
and mechanical choice tabulation. As a 
result, a step in the testing process which 
should be automatic is often omitted or 
only partly completed. 

When an anlysis of items is available a 
few hours after the administration of a 
test, consultants and technicians have a 
positive answer to questions that have 
arisen regarding the usefulness of items 
while the issues are still fresh in the minds 
of those who have worked on the examina- 
tion. Unproductive items can be revised 
more efficiently while the pre-administra- 
tion discussion of these items can be clearly 
recalled. It should also be possible to 
evaluate items better in the future if ex- 
aminers learn at once whether judgments 
made in regard to the difficulty and dis- 
criminating power of items are upheld by 
the choices of the examinees. 

The problem of reducing the labor of 
sorting and tallying which has been an 
unavoidable part of the preliminaries to 
item analysis when I.B.M. equipment was 
not available may be solved by typing a 
tabulation of the examinees’ choices. 

The examination papers are first ar- 
ranged in the order of total scores, or, in 
some cases, in the order of an appropriate 
subscore. The typist then transfers the 
choices of the highest scoring candidate for 
all the questions or for a selected block of 
questions. The choices of the next highest 
candidate are recorded directly below these, 
and so on through the entire group of 
candidates. If the number of candidates is 





@ CLARENCE F, WILLEY is an Examiner for the Per- 
sonnel Department of the State of Vermont. This 
form of item analysis has been used in Vermont 
for more than six years. Mr. Willey suggests that 
this method might be used in the initial step of 
the item count revision described by, Franziska T. 
Heberle in the October, 1952, issue of Public Per- 
sonnel Review. 
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large, a selection of certain fractions, such 
as the highest or lowest quarter will save 
time and yet provide the data required for 
the formulas or tables. It is however, often 
of considerable interest to see what choices 
have been made by the entire group of 
candidates in an examination which has 
been taken by a substantial number of ex- 
aminees. A complete tabulation of the 
choices of 100 or more candidates brings 
out clearly the steepness of the difficulty 
of an item, the relative frequency of the 
right choice in the upper and lower por- 
tions of the distribution, and the pull of 
the distractors at different levels. This is 
not an excessively laborious operation, as 
it is not difficult to type the tabulation at 
a rate of 60 choices per minute. The use of 
an electric long-carriage typewriter is rec- 
ommended. 

The columns should be headed by the 
question numbers and the officially correct 
choices. It is also convenient to have iden- 
tification numbers of candidates and their 
total or sub-scores along the left side of 
the tabulation. 

The use of the upper case shift gives a 
pattern which is more meaningful to cas- 
ual inspection than one consisting of easily 
confused 2’s, 3’s, and 5’s. 

The appearance of a typical tabulation 
of choices is shown in Fig. 1. Candidates 
are arranged in order of total score. From 
a tabulation of this kind it is easy to make 
a count of right and incorrect choices. The 
results may then be subjected to the same 
statistical treatment that would follow use 
of a graphic item counter or hand tallying. 

Aside from the simplicity and speed of 
this method, compared to purely manual 
tabulation, certain special advantages are 
afforded. It is an effective way to show per- 
sons without technical training the con- 
tribution item analysis makes to the ex- 
amination process. Since items which are 
too easy or too difficult stand out in the 
tabulation, differences in the difficulty and 
discriminating power of items can be 
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pointed out. The extent to which distrac- 
tors draw the candidates is also made clear, 
and it can be easily seen whether or not 
distractors provide sufficiently attactive al- 
ternatives to make the item of which they 
are a part genuinely multiple choice. 

It is almost always desirable to follow 
up the tabulation by counting the choices 
and assigning standard numerical values 
to the difficulty and discriminating power 


of each item. But if the number of cases 
is too small to justify this, important in- 
formation which should improve-the items 
may be obtained through simple inspec- 
tion. Such use of the typed tabulation 
would be legitimate for tests developed 
for a single local use, for the preliminary 
screening of hitherto unused items, or when 
a very small number of persons has taken 
an examination. 





a note before February 15. 





Would You Like a Binder for Your PPR’s? 


Through a special arrangement, the Assembly can procure blue, simulated 
leather binders which will hold twelve copies (issues for three years) of 

- Public Personnel Review. Such a binder would enable you to keep your 
professional journal in good condition—and handy for reference use. The 
cost of the binder will be about $3.00. 


If enough CSA members are interested, we will stock the binders. Drop us 














Job Evaluation in Municipalities - ELIZABETH LANHAM 





RECENT survey of job evaluation pro- 

grams in fifty-seven municipalities 
located throughout the United States not 
only reveals the extent of the use of job 
evaluation as a management technique 
but also the procedures and practices fol- 
lowed in installing and maintaining mu- 
nicipal programs. For the purpose of this 
discussion, the data have been divided into 
six major areas. They are: (1) the history 
of job evaluation in municipalities, (2) 
methods used in securing the cooperation 
of supervisors and employees, (3) types of 
rating plans used, (4) organization for and 
conduct of the job evaluation installation, 
(5) measures taken to insure acceptance 
and advantages gained from the program, 
and (6) procedures followed in maintain- 
ing the job evaluation program. 


History of Job Evaluation in 
Municipalities 
TWENTY-EIGHT formal job evaluation in- 
stallations were found among the fifty- 
seven municipalities answering our ques- 
tionnaire, but greater utilization of job 
evaluation is planned in the near future; 
a number of cities are currently installing 
programs or planning to install them. 
Only seven of fifty-seven stated that they 
neither have a job evaluation program nor 
any plan to install one. Approximately 
two-thirds of the municipalities reported 
that their programs have been installed 
within the last ten years. Almost half of 
the group have developed their plans 

within the last five years. 

Various reasons were given for job eval- 
uation installations. Most frequently mu- 
nicipalities put their programs into effect 
in order (1) to create equity in salary 
administration; (2) to provide definite, 
systematic, and factual data for determin- 
ing job worth; (3) to establish a basis for 





@ Dr. ELIZABETH LANHAM is Assistant Professor of 
Management, College of Business Administration, 
The University of Texas, Austin, Texas, This ar- 
ticle is a digest of a monograph to be published 
in the near future by the Bureau of Business Re- 
search, The University of Texas. 
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promotion; (4) to standardize salary ad- 
ministration; (5) to increase employee mo- 
rale, and (6) to improve salary admin- 
istration. 


Methods Used to Secure Cooperation of 
Supervisors and Employees 


THE ORIGINAL idea for investigating the 
advantages of a job evaluation program 
has come primarily from representatives 
of management. In only one instance were 
nonsupervisory employees the originators 
of the suggestion for installation. No one 
person or group has predominated as the 
originator of the idea. The personnel man- 
ager, either alone or with others, was 
named more frequently than any one else, 
but the pattern generally is a varied one 
and includes such persons as the city man- 
ager, the city council, the mayor, etc. In 
all the municipalities, top management 
authorized the job evaluation study. Dif- 
ferent persons or groups at the top level 
were responsible; however, the city council 
granted the authority in more cases than 
did any other source. 

All of the municipalities, in the initial 
stages of inaugurating their programs, 
recognized the need to inform supervisors 
of the objectives sought and the techniques 
of administration. Different methods were 
followed, but the most popular ones were: 
(1) departmental group meetings, (2) con- 
ferences with individual staff members, (3) 
staff meetings, and (4) letter or memoran- 
dum from the top city official. 

The problem of acquainting the nonsu- 
pervisory employees was approached with 
similar thoroughness. The six principal 
methods followed were: (1) individual con- 
ferences with employees, (2) information 
from supervisors, (3) group meetings, (4) 
conferences with employee leaders, (5) in- 
formation from union representatives, and 
(6) special bulletins. 

In striving to acquaint both supervisors 
and workers with the objectives and tech- 
niques of the job evaluation plan, the per- 
sonal approach was stressed. The general 
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procedures to be followed in installing the 
plan, the advantages of the plan to both 
management and workers, the scope of the 
program, and its expected effects were the 


‘major areas of emphasis. The why as well 


as the how was given. 


Types of Rating Plans Used 


THERE are four generally accepted meth- 
ods of evaluating the relative worth of 
jobs. These are (1) the ranking method, 
(2) the job classification or grading 
method, (3) the factor-comparison method, 
and (4) the point method. Although indi- 
vidual companies may alter the plans in 
some respects to fit their particular needs, 
the original classification of plans by type 
appears to remain unchanged. Various sur- 
veys have shown that the point method is 
the most widely used plan of the four. The 
factor-comparison method follows the 
point, and the grade or classification 
method is third in popularity. The rank- 
ing method has been used in fewer in- 
stances than any of the other three. 

Over half of the municipalities have 
used the grade or classification method for 
evaluating their jobs. The factor-compari- 
son and the rank method tied for second 
place, while combinations of techniques 
from the various methods were used by 
the next largest number of cities. The 
point plan was reported by only one or- 
ganization. The trend found here differs 
to some extent from the national pattern 
for all fields since the point plan, for ex- 
ample, leads in popularity generally. Mu- 
nicipal governments have probably been 
heavily influenced by the fact that the 
federal government uses the grade or clas- 
sification method in evaluating its civil 
service positions. 

Although no one trend stands out, either 
the consultant helping with the installa- 
tion, the Civil Service Commission or 
Board, or a representative of the Civil 
Service Commission or Board has selected 
the rating plan to be used in the majority 
of the cities. The respondents were about 
equally divided on assigning this respon- 
sibility to one individual or to a com- 
mittee. 

The four primary reasons for these or- 
ganizations choosing their particular rat- 





ing system were: (1) better suited to city 
needs, (2) more easily understood by all em- 
ployees, (3) used by other cities, and (4) rec- 
ommended by management consultants. 

A few more cities followed the proce- 
dure of having a group design the rating 
plan than having one individual respon- 
sible. The Public Administration Service, 
the Civil Service Board, and the evaluation 
committee of the city were among the 
groups named. Consultants, the personnel 
director, and a personnel technician were 
among the individuals cited as having de- 
signed the rating plan. The individual or 
group charged with over-all direction of 
the installation was also active in this 
phase of the work. 


Organization for and Conduct of 
Job Evaluation Installations 


IN INSTALLING a program of job evaluation, 
by the very nature of the work itself, the 
procedure to follow, or the sequence of 
steps, does not lend itself to much varia- 
tion. The proposed program must be in- 
troduced to the company, the rating plan 
selected, job facts secured, job descriptions 
written, jobs rated and classified, pay rates 
determined, and administrative policies es- 
tablished. An analysis of the steps reported 
by the municipalities reveals that in all 
cases the typical sequence of steps was fol- 
lowed. This situation is undoubtedly ex- 
plained by the fact that one step must be 


- carried out before the succeeding step can 


be taken. For example, before jobs can be 
rated, a rating plan must be developed and 
job facts gathered. Before jobs can be 
grouped into classes, they must be rated. 
Thus it is with all major phases in the de- 
velopment of a program of job evaluation. 
Certain major phases of the respondents’ 
programs, however, will be elaborated 
upon in order to show the specific pro- 
cedures used in this field in executing the 
major steps. 

Management consultants played the 
dominant role in the installation of job 
evaluation in the municipalities surveyed. 
The most popular practice was to assign 
the responsibility to the consultants who 
were to be assisted by employees of the 
city. The next most popular method was 
to assign the responsibility to consultants 
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exclusively. Management consultants ap- 
pear to have been much more active in this 
field than in other areas, since previous 
research studies show that generally em- 
ployees have far more frequently played 
the dominant role. Several reasons for giv- 
ing management consultants primary re- 
sponsibility were given: (1) specialists in 
work, (2) save time, (3) more objective 
viewpoint, (4) allowed employee participa- 
tion but maintained objective viewpoint, 
(5) knowledge of organization combined 
with technical skill. The majority of the 
organizations assigned those responsible 
for installing the job evaluation program 
to the personnel department. 

Some of the municipalities indicated 
that the over-all direction and coordina- 
tion of the programs have been assigned to 
one individual while others indicated a 
certain department or area assumed these 
responsibilities. However, more of the 
cities indicated group control than one- 
man control. The Public Administration 
Service and the Civil Service Commission 
were named most frequently as the groups 
directing the installation, while consult- 
ants were most commonly named for 
one-man control. The principal responsi- 
bilities of this person or group were: es- 
tablishing installation procedures, select- 
ing personnel to carry them out, and 
maintaining and administering the pro- 
gram as it was being developed. 

The six major functions of the jobs 
which were rated with the greatest fre- 
quency were: responsibility, knowledge, 
effort and skill, physical conditions, per- 
sonal and social conditions, and supervi- 
sion. Some municipalities measured sev- 
eral different aspects of a primary factor. 
The use of from five to ten factors was the 
pattern followed by the majority of cities, 
which conforms to the national pattern 
found in business and industry. The major 
factors with the subfactors used by the 
cities are shown below. 

A little less than one-half of the cities 
(44.8 per cent) rated through the depart- 
ment or division head level, 34.5 per cent 
rated through the top executive level, and 
20.7 per cent rated up to but did not in- 
clude department or division heads. The 
person or group determining the range of 


Frequency 
Factors Used' of Use 
Responsibility for: 4 
Employer’s Funds 1 
Damage to Employer’s Funds 1 
6 
Knowledge: 
Education 2 
Education and Training 2 
Experience 3 
Judgment 1 
Training Time 1 
9 
Effort and Skill: 
Skills and Abilities 1 
Skill 1 
Versatility 2 
Originality of Thinking 2 
Variety of Work 1 
Mental Requirements 1 
Mental and Skill 1 
Complexity 1 
Initiative—Ingenuity 1 
Mental and Visual Effort 1 
= 
Physical Conditions: 
Work Conditions 2 
Work Conditions (Safety) 1 
Physical Effort 3 
Safety and Welfare 1 
Surroundings—Environment 1 
Traveling Requirements 1 
9 
Personal and Social Conditions: 
Public Relations 1 
Personal Relationships 2 
Public and Other Contacts 1 
4 
Supervision: 2 
Supervisory Responsibility 1 
Authority in the Position 1 
Control of Work of Others 2 
Supervisory Control Exercised 
Over Other Positions in This 
Class 1 
Supervision of Others 1 
Employee Operations 1 
9 
*One city which reported the use of the grade 


or classification and combination of factors said 
that the system used was largely a combination of 
elements and in line with governmental position 
classification methods, techniques, and experiences. 

Two cities reported the factor “Guide Lines,” 
which was eliminated from the above list because 
of difficulty in interpreting its meaning. 
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jobs to be rated varied widely among the 
municipalities; however, those charged 
with over-all direction and coordination 
have been relatively active. 

Many of the cities reported that they 
used more than one procedure for collect- 
ing information about job duties. The 
four most popular procedures were: (1) 
interviewing employees ‘on the job, (2) in- 
terviewing supervisors, (3) requesting em- 
ployees to fill in questionnaires, and (4) 
requesting supervisors to fill in question- 
naires. Some used a combination of the 
questionnaire and interview methods with 
either employees, supervisors, or both par- 
ticipating. Thus, interviews alone or ques- 
tionnaires alone, or a combination of the 
questionnaire and interview techniques 
form the basic pattern for securing job 
facts. Both supervisors and employees par- 
ticipated in this step in a majority of the 
cities. The person or group responsible for 
securing job facts varied widely. Some 
merely indicated the area which secured 
the information such as the personnel de- 
partment or Public Administration Serv- 
ice. Others gave the title of the individual 
such as consultant or personnel director. 
However, consultants and personnel tech- 
nicians working alone or with others were 
among those most frequently named. In 
the majority of the municipalities, the 
same person who secured the job facts also 
wrote the final job description. Less than 
half of the cities followed the recom- 
mended practice of having both supervi- 
sors and employees approve the final job 
descriptions. The major trend was to seek 
the approval of supervisors only. 

Most frequently, analysts were trained 
through the use of (1) job evaluation litera- 
ture, (2) through direct teaching of pro- 
cedures for getting job facts, (3) univer- 
sity courses, (4) preparation of sample job 
descriptions which were criticized, and (5) 
through direct teaching of principles of in- 
terviewing. Consultants were named most 
frequently as being in charge of the train- 
ing programs. 

Jobs were rated more frequently by a 
committee than by one individual. Public 
Administration Service, classification tech- 
nicians, and Civil Service Commissions or 
Boards were among the groups named for 


rating jobs. Consultants, personnel direc- 
tors, and field representatives of PAS were 
among the individuals named. The major 
procedures followed in training raters 
were: studied job evaluation literature, 
learned procedures for rating, studied the 
rating system, and rated sample job de- 
scriptions which were criticized. Consult- 
ants, PAS representatives, and the over-all 
directors of the installations were active 
forces in conducting the training program 
for job raters. In the majority of the cities, 
the same individual or group who rated 
the jobs originally also verified the ratings. 
Although eleven cities reported job 
classes, such a wide variety of practice was 
found that no trend could be noted except 
that the tendency was toward a far larger 
number of classes than is commonly found. 
The person or group responsible for di- 
recting the job evaluation installation has 
most frequently made the decision in re- 
gard to the number of job classes to use. 
A large majority of the municipalities 
completed their plans in six months or less. 
The next largest number required one to 
one and one-half years, followed closely by 
the number requiring two years. Condi- 
tions within the city itself appear to be the 
primary reason for the time variation 
rather than the number of job descriptions 
or the particular agency directing the work. 


Measures Taken to Insure Company 
Acceptance and Advantages Gained 
From the Program 


Upon completion of the proposed job eval- 
uation programs, those responsible for 
their development usually met with top 
management for the purpose of explaining 
the plan and of securing final authoriza- 
tion for adoption. Individual interviews 
with various members of top management 
were conducted by a number of cities; 
sometimes these were supplementary to the 
group meetings. In a fairly large number 
of the municipalities, top administrators 
had participated in the installation and 
were already acquainted with the accuracy 
and validity of the plan. However, some of 
these also conducted group meetings and 
held interviews with those who had not 
participated. The same basic methods were 
used to win the cooperation and support of 
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the supervisory and nonsupervisory groups. 

All of the municipalities, with the ex- 
ception of one which did not answer the 
question, expressed satisfaction with the 
plans. However, the degree of satisfaction 
varied to some extent. Over one-half stated 
that their plans were satisfactory. Slightly 
over one-fifth rated theirs fairly satisfac- 
tory. The remainder indicated highly satis- 
factory. Nine ar advantages were re- 
ported. 


Number 
Advantages of Cities 
gs 24 
Consistency, Uniformity .......... 24 
Standardization of Salaries ........ 21 
Better Promotion, Transfer and 
Placements POMCIES ee. 5:6). :0:0is10:0,%;010 19 
Factual Basis for Determining Worth 
BE Sit cin cannnniceennaninns 18 
PSORECE RIOTS e625 6.6.06, 00 56:6: 5.010100 17 
Improved Organization ........... 17 
Better Control over Salary Costs .... 12 
Reduced Employee Turnover .... 7 
159 


Maintaining the Program 


Once the job evaluation program has been 
installed, all the municipalities attempt to 
keep the programs up to date. They realize 
that old jobs change in duties, new jobs are 
created, policies of administration require 
review, and so on. Particular methods for 
maintaining the program vary among the 
cities. However, the six followed with the 
greatest frequency were: (1) supervisors re- 
port new jobs to the job evaluation divi- 
sion, (2) supervisors report job changes to 
the job evaluation division, (3) periodic re- 
evaluation of all jobs is made, (4) periodic 
wage surveys are conducted, (5) permanent 
job evaluation organization for rating jobs 
is maintained, and (6) records are corrected 
immediately to show any change. 
Although all of the cities did not reply to 
the question regarding centralized control, 
all that did, 21 out of 28, stated that cen- 
tralized control of the plans was main- 
tained. This control has been assigned to 
the personnel department in the greatest 
number of cases, although a number of 
cities have placed control in the hands of 
the Civil Service Board, Department, or 
Commission. Some degree of variation ex- 


ists in the areas of control but the most im- 
portant ones are: (1) routing all recommen- 
dations for salary increases through the 
centralized unit, (2) conducting periodic 
wage surveys, (3) recommending improve- 
ments in the plan, (4) conducting research 
to keep abreast with trends, (5) keeping in- 
terest alive in the program, and (6) ob- 
serving day-to-day functioning in order to 
observe weaknesses. 

All of the municipalities reported that 
one or more problems have been encoun- 
tered. The four experienced most fre- 
quently were: (1) receiving pressure to in- 
crease individual rates above maximum, 
(2) getting changes in jobs and new jobs 
reported promptly, (3) insuring uniform 
interpretation of the program, and (4) 
maintaining experienced personnel to ad- 
minister the plan. 


Conclusions 


IF THE experience of industry can serve as 
a guide, there seems to be a fertile field for 
job evaluation in municipalities, a proce- 
dure as yet only partly explored. Both in- 
dustry and municipal government have 
found job evaluation to be a tool that can 
be used effectively to solve, or at least ad- 
just, problems arising from inequities in 
wages. It is no substitute for collective bar- 
gaining in organizations where union-man- 
agement relations exist, but it does tend to 
minimize points of friction. 

None of these organizations appear to 
believe or claim that all of the problems in- 
volved in their salary structures or in the 
paying of employees have been completely 
resolved. They seem to recognize that job 
evaluation is not a panacea for all ills and 
that the program is not such an exact sci- 
ence that all errors can be corrected. The 
factor of human judgment is involved to 
the extent that certain inequities are sure 
to occur. However, because the system pro- 
vides an orderly and systematic approach 
in determining the relative worth of jobs, 
the consensus of the group appears to be 
that they have reduced or minimized the 
errors. Therefore, the conclusion can be 
drawn that in the city government field, as 
represented by this group of cities, job eval- 
uation is worth while and the poagiess 
will be continued. 
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@ What is the thinking of experienced 
personnel people on everyday problems 
of personnel policy and practice? Their 
views can often provide readers of Public 
Personnel Review with cues to sound, con- 
structive policy-making. 

The editors have posed the same ques- 
tion to the members of the CSA Executive 
Council and have asked them to comment 
on the various points it raises. Here’s 
what they say. 











The Question sees 


Under what circumstances, if any, do you 
think that local residence restrictions are de- 
sirable in recruiting, and under what circum- 
stances do you believe such restrictions are a 
handicap? 


The Replies .... 


Cuar es J. Foster, Civil Service Commissioner, 

Ontario Civil Service Commission. 

The earliest signs of democratic tendencies 
in North America are to be found in local gov- 
ernment. Both in the United States and Can- 
ada, mistrust of a strong central government 
found its reflection in the powers reserved to 
the states and municipalities when the na- 
tional governments were established. The his- 
tory of jurisdictional disputes in both countries 
shows that these powers have been jealously 
guarded. It appears to the writer that in the 
field of recruitment the determination to in- 
sist on these prerogatives has resulted in re- 
strictions that are not good for the locality 
or the country as a whole. 

In Ontario recently, a municipal ceuncil de- 
cided it would be good business if it restricted 
its construction contracts to residents. Con- 
tractors, who served all areas, protested and 
the proposal was dropped. The underlying 
principle is the same with recruiting but the 
opposition to such restrictions has not the 
same organized strength. 

In the Province of Ontario there is no re- 
striction on the Civil Service Commission to 
recruit staff of whatever class from wherever 
the most suitable applicants can be obtained. 
If they are not residents of the Province they 
naturally become residents when they receive 
an appointment and the end result is the same. 


In a municipality, of course, it is usually pos- 
sible with modern transportation for an em- 
ployee to live outside the municipality. How- 
ever, it is the writer’s view that a residence 
requirement, as mentioned above, is not “good 
business.” 

The predominating social characteristics of 
North America are material development and 
economic progress and it appears inevitable 
that they will finally surmount what one writer 
has described as “The uncritical worship due 
to an imperishable and immutable relic of 
rigid antiquarianism.” It is my opinion, there- 
fore, that, as time goes by, while the rights of 
local governments to restrict recruiting will 
remain, they will be exercised less and less. 


Rut S. Knicut, Secretary, Civil Service Board, 
Fulton County, Georgia. 


Residence requirements have long been con- 
sidered as being contrary to the best interest 
of civil service and a departure from the merit 
system principle of securing the best qualified 
person available for a given job. Though this 
may be true in theory, there are some practical 
aspects of residence requirements which make 
possible the building of a good case in its favor. 
My discussion of this problem, however, shall 
not deal with its merits or demerits, except to 
say that we feel that giving first consideration 
to residents is good public relations, but rather 
with our policy in administering our residence 
requirement. 

Fulton County does operate under a res- 
idence requirement which stipulates that posi- 
tions in the classified service shall be filled by 
qualified residents who have lived in Fulton 
County for at least two years immediately prior 
to the date of examination. Provision is made, 
however, that this requirement may be waived 
in the discretion of the Civil Service Board for 
technical or professional positions when qual- 
ified residents are not available. We do not 
feel that this residence requirement has ham- 
pered us in securing qualified employees for 
Fulton County. 

It is our policy when opening examinations 
for positions of a technical or professional na- 
ture to review the requirements for the posi- 
tion with a view toward determining if there 
might be difficulty in securing qualified res- 
idents. If indications are that such a difficulty 
might exist, our examination announcements 
and advertisements carry the statement that 
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“If qualified residents are not available, res- 
idence requirements are waived for this posi- 
tion.” We then proceed to accept applications 
from nonresidents as well as residents with 
the understanding that qualified residents, if 
any, will be given first consideration. 

When the examination is held, all appli- 
cants, nonresidents as well as residents, who 
meet the minimum requirements set for the 
position are invited to the examination. As the 
results of the examination are known, two reg- 
isters are established—one for residents and one 
for nonresidents. Qualified residents are certi- 
fied to the appointing authority first. In the 
event we cannot furnish a full certificate (three 
names) of residents, we then certify the non- 
residents in the order of their standing on the 
register. 

It should be emphasized that this procedure 
is followed only for technical or professional 
positions as we do not have the authority to 
waive residence requirements except for posi- 
tions of this nature. We have found that this 
procedure permits us to fill positions without 
the usual delay of first advertising and recruit- 
ing for residents and then if these are not 
available to have to go through the entire 
process again for nonresidents. We have not 
experienced any great difficulty in securing 
well-qualified applicants for positions below 
the technical and professional levels, but this 
might be explained by the fact that ours is a 
small jurisdiction of approximately 1200 em- 
ployees together with the fact that Fulton 
County has a large metropolitan area within 
its boundaries. } 


EuGeNnE C. MATHIVET, JR., Personnel Director, 
Wayne County, Michigan, Civil Service Com- 
mission. 


While a case can be made for a policy of 
having no residential restrictions in recruiting, 
generally a Civil Service Commission will find 
itself confronted with strong community feel- 
ings for restrictions. From a practical public 
relations standpoint, an agency must take this 
factor into consideration in . establishing its 
policies. The feelings of the local residents, 
taxpayers, press, and elected representatives 
in a democratic form of government on this 
subject are just as pronounced and must be 
given as much consideration as the feelings of 
the citizenry on such national problems as 
tariffs. 

Also, from a practical administrative stand- 
point, no useful purpose is served by an agency 
recruiting in an area any larger than is neces- 
sary in order to obtain well-qualified candi- 


dates. Except for special circumstances, re- 
cruiting for clerical, laboring, custodial, attend- 
ant, and such types of positions can be handled 
adequately on a local basis. If local recruiting 
fails to produce sufficient candidates for these 
types of positions, the agency should first ex- 
amine the reasons for the lack of candidates. 
Is the recruiting program effective, is it reach- 
ing the persons desired, is the employment at- 
tractive, are pay rates in line with pay rates 
in private industry? If the above questions can 
be answered affirmatively, then the agency can 
feel secure in widening its recruiting area. An 
agency serving a local unit of government 
ought, generally, to try recruiting on a state- 
wide basis before recruiting on a nation-wide 
basis. 

At the present time, we all are confronted 
with a definite and often exasperating lack of 
candidates for such positions as Graduate 
Nurses, X-Ray Technicians, Physicians, Psy- 
chiatrists, Public Health Nurses, and Engi- 
neers. 

The best recruiting policies, advertisements, 
attractiveness of employment, or pay rates fail 
to produce sufficient candidates in the present 
market where the demand far exceeds the sup- 
ply. Local residential restrictions in these cases 
are a handicap which no civil service agency 
should be required to bear. 

At times, a civil service agency is confronted 
with the problem of either recruiting inferior 
or mediocre persons on a local level or re- 
cruiting superior persons on a nonlocal basis. 
In these types of situations, considerable care 
should be exercised to be sure that the agency 
can fully substantiate its actions in recruiting 
on a nonlocal basis before proceeding. Care- 
ful preparation by conferences with appoint- 
ing authorities, appropriating bodies, consult- 
ants in the particular field of employment and 
the press, will pay dividends and easily over- 
come the opposition of opponents. If this type 
of problem is carefully handled, no Civil Serv- 
ice Commission need fear the taking of a firm 
stand on insisting that superior persons should 
be recruited for the government service instead 
of inferior or mediocre persons. 


O. GLENN STAHL, Executive Vice-Chairman, 
Federal Personnel Council. 


Residence restrictions are negative. They do 
not contribute to positive methods for insur- 
ing an adequate field of selection in filling a 
public job. They can be justified only on the 
grounds of political expediency. 

The area of selection should be a function 
of need, not a function of right or privilege. 
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Residence restrictions grow out of the linger- 
ing attitude toward government that I label 
the “charity concept.” Under this philosophy, 
government employment is conceived primar- 
ily in terms of equal and fair distribution of 
job opportunities, not primarily in terms of 
seeking the best available candidates. It means 
seeing to it that appointment and advance- 
ment are not concentrated too heavily in cer- 
tain sections, in certain families, or in certain 
educational groups; utilizing public employ- 
ment as a bonus or reward (as through veteran 
preference); and similar evidences of an elee- 
mosynary approach to the administration of 
public enterprise. This is the concept that sus- 
tains the “local jobs for local boys” principle. 

If recruitment were approached purely from 
the viewpoint of an employer seeking the best 
talent, we would never think in terms of “res- 
idence,” and certainly not “residence restric- 
tions.” We would, of course, not bother to 
search country-wide for candidates for occupa- 
tions for which a local labor market offered 
adequate possibilities. We would increase our 
recruitment area as the need to insure ad- 
equate selection required. 

It seems to me to be as simple as that. For 
those occupations which can be filled locally 
or in the state with adequate selection oppor- 
tunity (or “competition,” to use our tradi- 
tional merit system lingo), sheer administra- 
tive expense would not justify going further. 
For those occupations which would require a 
broader field of recruitment—usually those in 
technical, professional, and administrative 
fields—there is no reason why we should not 
make the area of recruitment as broad as is 
necessary to provide us a substantial number 
of well-qualified candidates from which to 
choose. 

From an employer viewpoint, there need be 
no restrictions. We should simply attune our 
recruiting to administrative need and to a fair 
balance between that need and the cost of 
meeting it through such local recruitment or 
recruitment beyond the area of the jurisdiction 
as becomes necessary from time to time. 


CHARLES W. TERRY, Personnel Director, State 
of Alabama. 


The Alabama State Merit System Law pro- 
hibits the employment of anyone who is not a 
citizen of the United States. The same statute 
provides that admission to tests shall be open 
to all persons who appear to possess the re- 
quired qualifications and may be lawfully ap- 
pointed to a position in the class for which a 
list is to be established. The apparent intent 


of this latter provision is to restrict local res- 
idence requirements to those that may relate 
to special qualifications. 

In the past we have had a rule with refer- 
ence to admittance to examination that re- 
quired either legal residence, or one year of 
residence within the state immediately prior 
to date of examination. However, this rule 
exempted from the residence requirement pro- 
fessional and technical classes and those classes 
where difficulty was being experienced in re- 
cruiting. Even with this flexibility it was 
thought to be of questionable legality, was dif- 
ficult to interpret, and occasionally prevented 
the recruiting of well-qualified personnel. For 
these reasons it was discontinued when our 
rules were revised on March 1, 1951. 

Our present rule governing certificationg of 
eligibles provides that, at the request of the 
appointing authority, preference in certifica- 
tion may be given to eligibles who have been 
legal residents of the State of Alabama for at 
least twelve months prior to the date the regis- 
ter was established. Also, there is an act of the 
1951 Legislature which requires us to give pref- 
erence to county residents in certifying to fill 
vacancies in county welfare offices. Another 
law (enacted in 1937) prohibits the employ- 
ment in Alcoholic Beverage Control Stores of 
anyone who is not a voting resident of the 
county in which the store is located. 

It is my opinion that residence restrictions 
may be desirable in some classes of positions. 
In such instances these restrictions normally 
should be expressed in job specifications and 
examination announcements in terms of re- 
quired knowledge such as: thorough knowl- 
edge of state forests, wildlife, special laws, high- 
ways, agriculture, coastal waters, etc. Also, there 
may be specific jobs within a class wherein 
knowledge of folkways would be essential to 
effective operations. Such instances are rare, 
but must be recognized when they actually 
exist. 

Any law or rule that fixes an arbitrary re- 
quirement of residence in a city, county, or 
state as a prerequisite to employment is likely 
to handicap the service. Regulations requiring 
that preference in certification must be given 
to local residents are slightly less damaging. 
However, policies on such matters are quite 
often determined by legislative bodies. Our 
prohibition against employment of noncitizens 
has prevented the employment of a few well- 
qualified war brides and displaced persons. Yet, 
I haven’t even considered asking our Legisla- 
ture to repeal this provision. 
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Louis J. VAN Mot, Assistant Director of Per- 
sonnel, Tennessee Valley Authority. 


Local residence restrictions are desirable 
only if there is assurance that well-qualified 
people are available in the area in. numbers 
large enough to allow some selection. Resi- 
dence requirements are a distinct handicap if 
they are imposed, as they often are, with no 
regard as to whether well-qualified people are 
to be had in the area. The availability of able 
people in a particular area sometimes changes 
fast. It depends on sucii things as the area la- 
bor market, wage and salary rates, and the de- 
sirability of government employment. This 
suggests, of course, a policy that allows consid- 
eration of the availability of well-qualified peo- 
ple, and the cost of recruitment. 

The Tennessee Valley Authority’s policy on 
this is: “Personnel is actively recruited for ini- 
tial appointment from an area as wide as is 
necessary to assure obtaining well-qualified 
candidates for the particular type of work.” 
Applications for TVA work are accepted and 
considered at any time and from any place in 
the country. In general, applicants are not re- 
moved from consideration solely because of 
their place of residence. The only exception 





to this is in the case of unskilled and semi- 
skilled workers. In this case, the area from 
which people are employed is often limited to 
the vicinity of the job site. Our experience is 
that these kinds of workers do not accept jobs 
very far from home. In the case of “active” 
recruitment—when we actually set out to find 
applicants—the recruitment area is made as 
wide as necessary to assure us a reasonable de- 
gree of selection of well-qualified people. 

To illustrate how these practices work: In 
the early days of TVA, when well-qualified 
people were plentiful, recruitment for trades 
and labor employees for construction projects 
was limited to the county in which the project 
was located and the surrounding counties. But 
when the labor market tightened up, the area 
of recruitment was expanded as far as neces- 
sary to assure that qualified people were avail- 
able. During the war, when the labor market 
was extremely tight, recruitment for skilled 
employees was nation-wide. Clerical employees 
are usually recruited from the immediate vi- 
cinity but if they are not available in this area, 
the area of recruitment is expanded. For tech- 
nical, professional, and scientific jobs, recruit- 
ment is usually nation-wide. 
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PUBLIC PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 


By WILLIAM G. TORPEY 


Personnel Officer, Naval Research Laboratory, Washington, D. C. 
and Faculty Member (Part-time), the School of Government, 
George Washington University. 


A Much Needed Book Giving a Realistic Treatment of the Proc- 
esses, Procedures, and Problems of Personnel Administration in 
the Executive Branches of Federal, State, and Local Governments. 


¢ The text is a ‘must’ for government in-service courses for trainees, supervisors, administrators 
and others concerned with personnel administration. 


¢ By emphasizing up-to-date concepts, the author has created a work of great insight and 
knowledge on the personnel problems faced by an operating agency and its personnel office. 


¢ The text is filled with a wealth of actual existing problems, completely understood and 


Interesting historical accounts show how present statutes and procedures were derived. 


¢ Questions for student testing and study aid are found at the end of the text. 
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PRINCIPLES OF HUMAN RELATIONS: APPLICATION 
TO MANAGEMENT. Norman R. F. Maier, John 
Wiley and Sons, Inc., New York, 1952. 474 
pp. $6.00. 


“There can be no peace or. calm in this 
world until there is full honor and respect of 
one individual for another”—a quotation from 
Edward Benes, appearing in the frontispiece 
of Maier’s most recently published book “Prin- 
ciples of Human Relations,” alerts the reader 
to the theme which follows—the need for de- 
velopment of enlightened leadership through 
the application of modern social psychology 
and group dynamics, with subsequent improve- 
ment in the broad field of conflicting human re- 
lations between management and the worker. 

The whole problem of human relations 
training, according to Maier, is complicated 
by the fact that conflicts in attitudes are in- 
volved. Attitudes are always loaded with feel- 
ings, and the logic of feeling is different from 
the logic of thinking. Until these two kinds of 
logic are treated for what they are, misunder- 
standings cannot be corrected by facts. A basic 
requirement for effective human _ relations 
training, therefore, is an attitude change on 
the part of the person who is to practice hu- 
man relations. It, is this aspect of training that 
is most frequently overlooked. Once the atti- 
tude change is accomplished, the leadership 
and interpersonal relationship skills described 
in his book make a new kind of sense and take 
on the appearance of practicability. It is 
doubtful if substantial segments of either in- 
dustry or government will be readily receptive 
to the philosophies or cost factors involved in 
the supervisory training program advocated in 
this book. The author recognizes this fact, con- 
ceding that the thinking is “advanced and pro- 
gressive.” 

Maier states that his book is written for per- 
sons who are interested in human relations 
problems, and that, as such, it concerns itself 
with improving communication, preventing 
misunderstanding, and recognizing and devel- 
oping the constructive side of man’s nature. 
While the examples and applications of tech- 
niques are pointed toward industry, the prin- 
ciples apply to all situations where leaders must 
deal with groups or individuals. The volume 
will not serve as light reading, nor is it suited 
for the tyro, be he student or supervisor, ex- 
cept as such persons can be guided through its 
pages and the recommended practices by one 


both appreciative of and skilled in application 
of the principles and concepts explored. No 
denial is intended of the potential value of 
the techniques and principles, as explained and 
illustrated. 

The training program advocated is based 
upon experience gained while the author was 
working with several large industries. It centers 
around what has been called democratic leader- 
ship in management, as opposed to autocratic 
or laissez-faire methods of supervision. The 
basic feature of democratic leadership is the 
shift of responsibility for decision from the 
supervisor to the group. Emphasis is placed 
upon the need for full participation, with the 
ultimate objective being the obtaining of 
unanimous agreement. Thus, everyone in the 
group becomes important when his agreement 
is required. 

The fear that the leader gives up something 
when he uses the method of group decision is 
partly lost when supervisors learn the way em- 
ployees respond and how problems with which 
they themselves are concerned lend themselves 
to solution; but more important in overcoming 
this fear is a personal experience with the pro- 
cedure recommended, Maier believes. Through- 
out the training, the conviction gradually 
grows that democratic leadership increases the 
importance and influence of a supervisor. He 
becomes powerful because of his effective in- 
fluence, not because of his ability to instill 
fear. It is important, Maier goes on to say, that 
each member of a training class obtain first- 
hand experience with the techniques. 

A number of discussion methods designed 
to secure trainee supervisors acceptance of 
recommended approaches to human relations 
problems are described, and illustrations given 
of their application to actual problems. 

Briefly, the methods consist of the develop- 
mental discussion wherein the leader guides a 
discussion along a particular line; the free dis- 
cussion which not only permits attitudes and 
values to be stated openly so that all members 
become aware of them, but also permits the 
expression of hostile attitudes, fears, and sus- 
picions; the risk technique which has as its 
crux the reduction of fears or doubts through 
open expression of views; the “Phillips 66” 
method involving the division of a formal lec- 
ture situation into discussion committees which, 
in turn, consult with one another; and posting 
problems for group evaluation. 
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A further method of gaining program accept- 
ance is described by the term of “role playing” 
in which the participant gains insights, and 
an understanding of the behavior of others, and 
thereby views himself more objectively. Four- 
teen functions are listed and described in 
which role playing may contribute to the at- 
tainment of the training objectives. Cases in- 
volving both small and large numbers of par- 
ticipants are used, with the larger groups being 
treated most effectively through following the 
skit-completion method, multiple role playing, 
and audience role playing. 

The author recognizes that a successful hu- 
man relations’ program must be accepted by 
those exposed to the program, the Company 
personnel responsible for initiating the pro- 
gram, and the Company trainers. Most import- 
ant is the reaction of persons whose supervisors 
received the training. It is stated that a program 
which supervisors regard highly, but which 
fails to up-grade their supervisory skills, may 
be regarded as having questionable value. 
While the latter type of evaluation has not, 
according to Maier, been systematically investi- 
gated, he does report rather completely upon 
acceptance and rejection by both supervisory 
and nonsupervisory employees of the recom- 
mended training programs as adopted by three 
companies. Generally favorable reactions were 
obtained from both groups. 

Practical approaches are included for super- 
visory use in dealing with individuals in situa- 
tions involving job inspection, on-the-job 
training, induction of new employees, and 
several types of interviews such as employment, 
promotion, exit, etc. A chapter covering non- 
directive counseling, together with numerous 
illustrations, concludes the text materials. A 
very complete bibliography of sixty references 
provides additional source material and chal- 
lenge for the reader who is desirous of pursuing 
to the fullest the various concepts proposed by 
the author.—B. H. EversMEyEr, U. S. Railroad 
Retirement Board. 


PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION AND LABOR RE- 
LATIONS: A Book oF READINGS. Herbert G. 
Heneman, Jr., and John G. Turnbull (Eds.). 
Prentice-Hall, New York, 1952. 434 pp. $5.25. 


Most of us, who have for a number of years 
been reading the various texts and other 
sources of writings in the field of industrial re- 
lations, have often wished that there was in 
existence a collection of the writings which we 
have found most interesting. In Personnel Ad- 
ministration and Labor Relations, the editors, 
Herbert G. Heneman and John G. Turnbull 


of the University of Minnesota, have given us 
such a collection. 

The subtitle of this work, A Book of Read- 
ings, is an accurate description of the contents, 
It is a collection of writings by selected authors 
in the various fields of industrial relations. As 
stated in a section of the preface: “It is the 
purpose of this book to bring together, in one 
convenient place, some of the best selections 
in the recent industrial relations literature.” 

The authors use four main divisions within 
which the selections are inserted. They are: I. 
The Setting of Industrial Relations; II. Per- 
sonnel Administration—Maintaining the Work 
Force; III. Labor Relations: Industrial Juris- 
prudence; and IV. Research and Evaluation. 
Each of these main categories is further sub- 
divided into the standard areas, such as Job 
Analysis, Selection, Training, Wage and Salary 
Administration, and the like. 

There is a difference between this and many 
other texts. Most texts studiously present a 
point of view and communicate the author's 
convictions in the field. This book studiously 
avoids a point of view, except in so far as the 
selections represent a point of view. The chief 
value of the book, therefore, will be as a refer- 
ence volume. The authorities included in the 
selections are numerous and will be recognized 
immediately by those who have done previous 
reading in this area. The editors claim to have 
attempted to confine the scope of their volume 
to practical operating problems confronting 
the personnel man. Happily, this is not so, be- 
cause they have also included some selections 
which, while they have a direct bearing on the 
work of the operating personnel man, do not 
come under the heading of operating prob- 
lems. Such selections as Elton Mayo’s, “The 
Social Problems of an Industrial Civilization,” 
and Sumner Slichter’s, “The Social Control of 
Industrial Relations,” while not practical op- 
erating problems, certainly add to the student’s 
understanding of the field, and no collection 
of this type would be worthwhile if it were con- 
cerned solely with the operating problems of 
the personnel man. 

The book has one weakness—the quality of 
the selections is not uniform. Along with some 
selections which are the most profitable read- 
ing in the field and which are regarded as 
classics, are a number of mediocre ones. The 
range of the book is good and its pin-pointing 
of essential elements of the field is excellent. 
Especially interesting is the section on the 
parties in industrial relations ... the em- 
ployers, the employees, and the unions. The 
section covering selection and placement is 
also quite provocative and performs a greater 
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service in stimulating thought about the entire 
area than do most texts.—JOHN D. FosTEr, The 
Port of New York Authority. 


TRAINING FOR SPECIALIZED MISSiON PERSONNEL. 
Wallace S. Sayre and Clarence E. Thurber. 
Public Administration Service, Chicago, 1952. 
Publication No. 9, 85 pp. $1.00. 

One of the key problems to the postwar U. S. 
technical assistance and foreign aid programs 
has been the recruiting and development of 
professional and technical overseas staffs. 
Training for these assignments presents diff- 
culties of a rather special character concerning 
which we have had little experience. Typically, 
these overseas representatives are mature spe- 
cialists, qualified through American training 
and experience, but with little or no relevant 
experience outside this country. Yet their con- 
tributions on the job obviously depend heavily 
upon their understandings of the regions and 
countries where they are stationed, upon their 
ability to communicate and work effectively 
with people of other lands, cultures and 
tongues, and upon their understanding of 
American objectives and policies. 

In recognition of the unique nature of this 
training problem and also of its crucial impor- 
tance to our overseas programs, the Public Ad- 
ministration Clearing House sponsored the 
study which resulted in this monograph. The 
report describes and evaluates pertinent ex- 
perience from the past as well as the major pro- 
grams today. In the latter part, the authors dis- 
cuss the major problems and set forth some 
recommendations. 

The descriptive section includes brief re- 
views of relevant wartime training programs: 
UNRRA, the Army School for Military Gov- 
ernment, the Army Civil Affairs Training Pro- 
gram, and the school of Naval Administration. 
More detailed treatment is accorded the main 
training programs of today: the two-week 
course of Mutual Security Administration; the 
one-week course of State Department’s Over- 
seas Information Program; and the five-week 
course for Point Four personnel from various 
agencies, which is administered by the Foreign 
Service Institute of State Department. Particu- 
lar attention is given the one-time program 
administered by the Public Health Service in 
1951 to prepare some 48 health specialists for 
service with ECA in Southeast Asia. This, the 
most ambitious of recent training courses, ex- 
tended over three months and included, in 
addition to sessions in Washington, six weeks 
of academic work at the Harvard School of 
Public Health and more than a month of field 
training in local health units in Georgia. 


The survey excluded the training programs 
for career staffs of the Foreign Service and the 
armed forces. However, brief but interesting 
descriptions are given of the overseas training 
programs of a few large banking and industrial 
firms and for certain religious missions. 

It is evident that no agency has yet found a 
complete answer to its training problem, and 
the authors note with approval the experi- 
mental spirit in current programs. In general, 
the courses today are inadequate as to time 
allotted, training materials and staff, and syste- 
matic attention given by administrators. The 
pressure on these agencies to show quick re- 
sults and the emergency atmosphere in which 
the programs have so far operated have de- 
tracted from more ambitious and systematic 
development of training. 

There is wide disparity of practice and opin- 
ion as to philosophy, course content, curricu- 
lum, and educational technique. Indicative of 
the kinds of questions are the following: how 
much emphasis should be given to the specific 
region, culture, and country? How much to the 
basic problems and processes of intercultural 
relationships and social change? How much to 
language training? To what extent should 
training be decentralized to the missions them- 
selves or to overseas universities and training 
centers? How can the research and teaching 
facilities of American universities be utilized? 

The authors offer no blueprint. They do lay 
down certain guidelines as to the directions 
that should be followed in the future. In re- 
gard to content of training courses, they pro- 
pose more emphasis upon objectives of Ameri- 
can foreign policy and upon the programs of 
the United Nations, and, inferentially at least, 
less stress upon anthropological concepts con- 
cerning intercultural relations than that con- 
tained in the Public Health and Point Four 
programs. They urge greater emphasis upon re- 
search and the development of training ma- 
terials. They point to the need for systematic 
evaluation of training results. 

Noting the present scattering of scarce train- 
ing resources, the authors urge more pooling 
and coordination of both private and public 
activities in this field. Specifically recommended 
are: a “center of leadership” of government- 
wide scope; preparation of a long-range train- 
ing plan; and specific allocation of training re- 
sponsibilities among the federal units con- 
cerned. Central leadership might be provided 
by the Foreign Service Institute; by the Civil 
Service Commission; or by a commission of 
governmental and nongovernmental repre- 
sentatives. 

In their presentation and discussion, Messrs. 
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Sayre and Thurber have done a highly compe- 
tent and informative job. Their monograph is 
lucid and thoughtful. It should be a stimulant 
to further thinking and development in this 
new and challenging field.—FRepERicK C. 
MosHER, Associate Professor, Syracuse Uni- 
versity. 


BOOK NOTES 


SUCCESSFUL EMPLOYEE BENEFIT PLANS. Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11. 
1952. 561 pp. $8.85. 

This book, prepared by the editors of the 
Prentice-Hall staff, brings together up-to-date 
information on the problems an employer 
faces when installing employee benefit plans. 
The plans explained have been divided into 
three categories: (1) benefits that offer security, 
including all types of group insurance plans; 
(2) benefits that increase employee income, in- 
cluding various types of immediate-benefit, 
profit-sharing plans, employee stock plans, and 
suggestions systems; and (3) other valuable 
benefits, including educational and _ self-im- 
provement programs, employee food services, 
industrial recreation, and other employee serv- 


ices. The explanations aim not only to ac- 


quaint the employer with cost and other fac- 
tors to be considered in setting up a particu- 
lar type of plan, but at warning him against 
pitfalls that may cause failure despite the best 
intentions. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF EXECUTIVE TALENT. 
American Management Association, 330 West 
42nd Street, New York 36. 1952. 576 pp. 
$6.75. 

A handbook containing case histories and 
articles describing the experiences of scores of 
companies that have successfully undertaken 
management development programs. The ma- 
terial is organized into seven parts under the 
following subjects: Setting Up the Program, 
Organization Planning, Putting the Program 


into Action, Getting Results from Follow-Up 
Counseling, Evaluating the Program, Trends 
in Management Development, and Case Stud- 
ies of Company Experiences. 


EMPLOYEE PERSONNEL PRACTICES IN COLLEGEs 
AND UNIVERSITIES, 1951-52. College and Uni- 
versity Personnel Association, 809 S. Wright 
Street, Champaign, IIl. 1952. 69 pp. 


This survey is a follow-up of a similar study 
made in 1949. It contains data from 81 insti- 
tutions on such matters as wage and salary ad- 
ministration, recruitment, testing, and place- 
ment, training and promotions, benefits and 
conditions of employment, and salary and wage 
rates. 


AN OUTLINE OF NONACADEMIC PERSONNEL AD- 
MINISTRATION IN HIGHER EDUCATION. Donald 
E. Dickason, 809 S. Wright Street, Cham- 
paign, Ill. 1952. 52 pp. $2.00. 

A report which attempts to answer such 
questions as: What is the basic need for an ob- 
jective of personnel administration? What un- 
derlying conditions must be met in order to 
assure constructive cooperation between the 
different functional groups of personnel which 
exist in a college or university? What are the 
basic, guiding principles of good personnel 
management? 


A GuIpE For CHARTER Commissions. National 
Municipal League, 299 Broadway, New York 
7- 1952. 44 PP. 75¢. 

This Guide is intended as a companion piece 
to the Modei City Charter, which reflects the 
advice of leading charter experts as to what 
a good charter should contain. The Guide 
supplements this with the accumulated experi- 
ence on how to proceed in order to achieve 
sound decisions on such vital matters as form 
of government, methods of assuring popular 
control, objectives and scope of the charter. 
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CIVIL SERVICE ASSEMBLY 


goes via 





Los Angeles Conference 
October 1953 


PLAN NOW—PLAN TO GO! The scenic Santa Fe 
route has been selected for your trip to the Civil Service 
Assembly’s Annual Conference to be held in Los An- 
geles during October, 1953. 


You will enjoy the delightful special equipment Santa 
Fe will provide for your group, making it easy for you 
to travel with friends and fellow members of C.S.A. 


For your convenience in making early reservations, 
fill in the coupon below and mail it today. 


M. O. Strom, General Agent—Pass. Dept., Santa Fe Ry. 
179 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois 


Please reserve space on C.S.A. Special Cars leaving Chicago October 2 for 
Los Angeles: 
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1953 CSA ABSTRACTORS 


The following persons have been designated 
to serve as abstractors of articles for the “Cur- 
rent Literature” section of Public Personnel 
Review during 1953. 


ALBERTA Brown, Staff Associate, Municipal 
Personnel Service, Ann Arbor, Michigan 

EarL CHAMBERS, Chief, Examining Division, 
Illinois Civil Service Commission, Spring- 
field, Illinois 

W. BROOKE GravEs, Legislative Reference Serv- 
ice, Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. 


ULLMonrT JAMEs, Director of Personnel, Virgin 
Islands Division of Personnel, Charlotte 
Amalie, St. Thomas, V. I. 


Cart JOHNSON, Personnel Technician, Wayne 
County, Michigan, Civil Service Commis- 
sion 

DaniEL M. KirkurFr, Personnel Technician, 
Department of Civil Service, State of 
Kansas 


GrorGE R. McDOonaALp, Personnel Technician, 
Municipal Civil Service Board, Portland, 
Oregon 

RuTH Otson, Head, Civilian Personnel Office, 
Bureau of Aeronautics, Navy Department, 
Washington, D. C. 

Grace M. Pierson, Staff Member, Louis J. 
Kroeger and Associates, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia 

JouN W. Proctor, Personnel Director, Flint, 
Michigan 

WENDELL RUussELL, Oak Ridge Institute of Nu- 
clear Studies, Oak Ridge, Tennessee 

KENNETH R. ScosigE, Senior Organization Offi- 
cer, Civil Service Commission of Canada, 
Ottawa, Ontario, Canada 

HELEN THompson, Assistant Director of Per- 
sonnel, City of Atlanta, Georgia 


Horace TurNER, Personnel Technician, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, Civil Service Commission 


WILLIAM J. VEEDER, Executive Secretary, Fort 
Lauderdale, Florida, Civil Service Board 


Personnel Administration : 


“New York: An Object Lesson How Not to 
Clean Up Government.” Good Government, 
July-August, 1952.—After a long, difficult fight 
by the Civil Service Reform Association and 
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other civic groups in New York City, a survey 
of jobs and salaries was finally authorized by 
the O’Dwyer administration in the summer of 
1950. Fear of opposition of strongly organized 
employee groups and the resistance of en- 
trenched patronage holders, however, restricted 
coverage of the survey. Griffenhagen and As- 
sociates were hired to develop a classification 
and pay plan for 86,000 of the city’s 225,000 
civil service employees. Workers whose posi- 
tions were studied were asked to write complete 
descriptions of their jobs. These reports were 
to be checked by supervisors and department 
heads and then submitted to the Griffenhagen 
staff for processing. However, no provision was 
made for thorough field audits of jobs as out- 
lined on the description forms. Nor was there 
any extensive campaign undertaken to educate 
the employees as to the purpose of the plan or 
to thoroughly instruct and oversee supervisors 
and department heads regarding the methods 
used in reviewing questionnaires. Employees 
tended to overrate, misrepresent, or incorrectly 
define the nature of their jobs. Job evaluations 
and ratings based on this misinformation re- 
sulted in a number of inequities which have 
been one of the prime causes of strenuous em- 
ployee opposition to the study. Intelligent ad- 
ministration of the plan could overcome these 
existing inequities. Although the study was, in 
the main, completed a year ago, city officials 
and agencies have stalled and delayed putting 
the plan into effect. With each succeeding 
month, the information upon which it was 
based has grown more outdated. This has been 
due primarily to the fact that there was no 
commitment on the part of city officials to 
adopt the plan and no machinery was set up to 
insure the success of the project. The Griffen- 
hagen Report is not a perfect plan, but it rep- 
resents a solid forward step, a well-documented 
plan for bringing order to the city’s rundown, 
inefficient, and frequently corrupt personnel 
machinery if the problem of implementing its 
adoption will be met by the present adminis- 
tration.—George R. McDonald. 


FisHER, AusTIN M., “Some Causes of Execu- 
tive Job Dissatisfaction.” Advanced Manage- 
ment, September, 1952.—Most causes of execu- 
tive job dissatisfaction can be classified under 
two headings: compensation and attitudes. The 
first is more easily detected. By and large, ex- 
ecutives tend to be dissatisfied with a formal 
salary program (where one exists at all) which 
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does not establish a workable relationship be- 
tween executive salaries, profits, and profit mar- 
gins, and which does not: (1) eliminate intra- 
company and industry salary inequities, (2) 
provide automatic and uniform adjustments to 
meet the impact of inflation, and (3) provide 
periodic objective reviews of individual per- 
formance. A salary program should determine 
the adequacy of the salary levels and should 
remove or prevent internal salary inequities. 
Poorly managed bonus and stock option plans 
are often causes of executive job dissatisfaction. 
Pension plans which depend upon the ability 
of the company to pay are subject to complaint. 
On the attitude side of the picture, confusion, 
arising from poorly defined lines of authority, 
is a frequent cause of job discontent. Execu- 
tives chafe against inaction when they are un- 
able to obtain quick, clear-cut decisions from 
top management, and, on the other hand, their 
morale suffers under the “one-man show” type 
of administration. Arbitrary promotions and 
hiring without properly orienting either the 
Old Guard or the new executive frequently 
produce situations which are sources of griev- 
ance. The impact of executive job dissatisfac- 
tion is most severe in companies where the 
opportunity to share in policy making is not af- 
forded. The diagnosis and correction of an im- 
mediate grievance situation is not the whole 
cure. The elimination of executive job dis- 
satisfaction requires the creation or revision of 
an executive development program to allow 
for maximum participation in management 
functions and the provision for effective com- 
munications between top management and the 
executives and supervisors.—Daniel M. Kirk- 


huff. 


TuHompson, A. STEWART, JR., “Staff Assistants 
—Wise or Otherwise?” Personnel, September, 
1952.—A continuing problem of management 
is the proper integration of line and staff func- 
tions. One staff position that is arousing in- 
terest is that of the “staff assistant” or “assistant 
to.” The Staff Assistant acts as the eyes and ears 
of his superior but has no operating authority 
or responsibility. His job is to do much of the 
“leg work” that will enable his superior to 
make informed decisions. Before appointing a 
Staff Assistant, however, the need should be 
thoroughly explored. It may be that the dele- 
gation of more responsibility to regular staff 
heads will solve the real problem. The position 
of Staff Assistant seems to be most useful for: 
(1) providing training for the Assistant to suc- 
ceed his superior; (2) providing training for 
junior executives; (3) assisting an executive 
who has physical limitations; (4) providing a 


position for a returned executive; (5) provid- 
ing management with technical and specialized 
knowledge. In small companies, the Staff As- 
sistant may perform functions which are carried 
out in large companies by regular staff depart- 
ments. In such cases, the Staff Assistant may re- 
port to different levels of management depend- 
ing on the project involved. Regardless of the 
size of the organization it is desirable that the 
areas of responsibility and authority of the 
Staff Assistant be perfectly clear to all, includ- 
ing himself, particularly where the assistant is 
in frequent contact with line supervisors.— 
William J. Veeder. 


Recruiting 

Crissy, W. J. E., “The Employment Inter- 
view—Research Areas, Methods, and Results.” 
Personnel Psychology, Summer, 1952.—Because 
supervisory and managerial personnel feel that 
they are good “pickers of men,” because job 
applicants anticipate personal on-the-job treat- 
ment such as accorded in the interview, and 
because of its supplementary functions, the em- 
ployment interview continues to be private in- 
dustry’s most widely used personnel selection 
method. As general validity does not insure 
specific validity, “the keynote of research on 
the employment interview should be specificity 
to the particular business enterprise.” The 
definitely structured interview form as com- 
pared to the haphazard one insures maximum 
reliability of intra- and inter-rater consistency 
and consistency of applicant behavior. Among 
other experimental designs for measuring in- 
tra- and inter-rater consistency, complete 
soundscripts for “play backs” to the individual 
rater and among the group of interviewers, as 
the case may be, are suggested as most feasible. 
Most clear-cut, though less feasible to employ, 
is the experimental design of repetition of the 
interview, keeping interview conditions as con- 
stant as possible. As “the ultimate validity of 
the employment interview is its forecasting 
efficiency with respect to subsequent on-the- 
job performance of applicants who are hired,” 
the more explicit the criteria of job perform- 
ance the more valid is the interview predictor. 
Periodically, companies must check over-all 
validity of interview procedures to know 
whether or not their selection procedures are 
sound. Correlation of interview ratings made at 
time of employment with later performance 
measures serve as the conventional design for 
specific validation against known criteria. A 
practical approach to the determination of 
relative discriminability of interviewer judg- 
ments is to compute percentage of agreement 
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between final decisions to employ or not to em- 
ploy and summary recommendations of com- 
pany interviewers. An interviewer would be 
considered good if a high percentage of those 
applicants whom he recommended were em- 
ployed, or if a low percentage of those he did 
not recommend were hired. Exploratory analy- 
sis focused upon defining, clarifying and ren- 
dering more uniform the interpretation of trait 
names and designations relevant to job suc- 
cess is stressed as a direct approach to validation 
of the interview and as an important com- 
ponent in interview validation research which 
must be continually refined to serve best the 
purpose for which it is designed. Highly techni- 
cal. (Article contains bibliographical refer- 
ences.)—Helen Thompson. 


Bacu, G. L., “Where Do Executives Come 
From?” Personnel, July, 1952.—Good execu- 
tives can be made—but only from basically 
sound potential candidates and through care- 
fully planned selection and training programs 
in the professional schools and in industry. Ed- 
ucators need to give students a sound founda- 
tion for continuing to learn for themselves 
from experience after graduation. The educa- 
tors job is not to be intensely “practical” in 
teaching the techniques for particular jobs— 
production, accounting, insurance, and so on. 
The professional school fails miserably if this 
immediately practical side of education so dom- 
inates as to produce just another specialist who 
does a fine job in an increasingly deeper rut. 
A man soundly trained in fundamentals and 
in an orderly way of thought generally over- 
takes the more narrowly trained specialized 
man at his own specialty in a very short time— 
six months to a year. The faster the world 
changes, the less a man can take away from 
school that he can use without rethinking. The 
primary job of the educator is to train students’ 
minds to operate effectively and independently 
in sizing up and handling new and unforeseen 
situations. Industry must face the problem of 
bridging the gulf between the thinking of the 
executive who rates long-run executive develop- 
ment progress of first importance and the per- 
sonnel man who has an immediate job to be 
filled and little feeling of responsibility for de- 
veloping future managerial talent. It must also 
recognize the dangers inherent in the fact that 
the college man’s first five years in industry in- 
volve much routine work. A routine job that 
puts virtually no pressure on his intellect leaves 
a vacuum that will inevitably affect his morale 
and his whole pattern of behaviour. Careful 
planning to see that every such man is given a 
few really challenging problems in his work is 


one way of warding off stagnation. In addition, 
industry must realize that the coaching empha- 
sis in the developmental program deserves care- 
ful attention in an age when elaborate pro- 
grams have sometimes placed more stress on 


_glitter and size than on careful analysis of what 


the real problem is. Research in this field must 
continue, and it is a basic responsibility of 
management to aid actively such research. The 
results will be the most important stones in 
better educational foundations for executive 
development.—Kelvin D. Sharp. 


Training 

Moore, Paut, “How the City of Saginaw, 
Michigan, Trains Its Supervisors.” Michigan 
Municipal Review, September, 1952.—In con- 
trast to an internally developed and adminis- 
tered program, the Saginaw city manager en- 
listed the help of two public school officials and 
invited the Department of Business and Indus- 
try of Michigan State College to take active part 
in the planning and execution of a course of in- 
service training for city supervisors. The col- 
lege drew on extensive experience in manage- 
ment development programs with private firms 
but found the problems of municipal adminis- 
tration not essentially different from those of 
industrial management. The city manager and 
his committee readily accepted the college ap- 
proach that three principles were basic to suc- 
cess: avoidance of “canned” programs; use of 
the conference method of study; and vigorous 
support of the program by top management. 
In all, eighty supervisors met for two hours 
each week for ten weeks to study and discuss 
such matters as improvement of human rela- 
tionships, promotion of supervisory teamwork, 
break-in of new employees, and techniques for 
problem solving. Six groups of twelve to fifteen 
persons each were set up. Freedom of expres- 
sion was underlined by allowing no supervisor 
in the same session as his immediate superior 
or subordinate. Though a preliminary plan- 
ning meetijg’ had developed tentative pro- 
gram material, selection of topics was not final 
until the men were canvassed for ideas and 
suggestions at the first session. This led to sub- 
jects which were to a considerable extent vol- 
untary and spontaneous. Lack of training and 
technique in dealing with human beings was 
recognized by all concerned as a major short- 
coming of many supervisors. Six of the ten 
meetings were laboratory-type, devoted to the 
basic principles of dealing with people and the 
technique for solving problems as they occur. 
The program was found definitely beneficial 
to personnel relationships. Other participants 
believe it has promoted systematic handling of 
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supervisory problems and helped to break 
down a self-centered supervisory outlook.— 
Horace Turner. 


MeTcALF, Henry, “Developing Leaders 
Through the Conference Method.” Advanced 
Management, October, 1952.—Prime essential 
to leadership in the necessary program of in- 
dustrial emancipation is the capacity for inter- 
creative coordination, which bespeaks (1) social 
trusteeship responsibility, (2) the long-run view 
and an understanding of the underlying rela- 
tionships governing our social-economic life, 
and (3) adherence to principles and techniques 
set forth in a code of ethics and rules of gov- 
ernance. Coordination—the transmission of 
and interpretation of problems at and between 
each level—should be tackled as an urgent prob- 
lem. Effective coordination requires that every 
functional group involved in carrying out 
policy be represented in deliberations where 
the policy and the general methods of its exe- 
cution are decided. The problem is to see that 
every point of view is taken into account, that 
all such views are reconciled, that the interests 
of the organization as a whole are advanced. 
The objective is definite, conscious, affirmative, 
informed adherence in advance by all con- 
cerned to the purposes and working methods of 
the organization. Representation of all in- 
terests in the conference, leading to integration 
is the means. In the relating, coordinating proc- 
ess, the following five administrative levels 
generally must be included: board of directors; 
top administrative group; heads of line depart- 
ments and lesser staff divisions; technicians 
within a general staff division; workers in all 
line departments. The conference program ex- 
perience of two companies, each of which in- 
cluded an executive personnel advisory board 
consisting of top management, is reported. In- 
stead of the old method of “‘power-over” the 
new leadership used “‘power-with.” Autocratic 
dictatorship yields to the principle of function- 
alization. Each individual hereafter is called 
upon to contribute in his own way. Increasingly 
things are to be done through him. Persuasion 
through education, with the leader in the role 
of teacher, takes the place of domination. For 
leadership, which is fundamentally an educa- 
tional process, liberates human energy, creates 
power and stimulates growth through the inte- 
gration of diverse purposes and the intelligent 
use of individual differences. Domination re- 
tains all power and reduces those it controls to 
puppets and routineers.—Grace M. Pierson. 


ZELKO, HARoLp P., “Conference Leadership 
Training: A Plan for Practice Projects.” Per- 


sonnel, July, 1952.—The development of con- 


_ ference leaders has become a vital objective in 


all walks of life today. It is a particularly im- 
portant objective in industry and government. 
Competent conference leaders serve as an in- 
tegral part of the communication system in 
complex organizations. They are needed in 
order to give everyone a feeling of real partici- 
pation whenever a conference is held. They 
are needed to conduct training conferences. 
They are needed in a variety of ways to fur- 
ther the democratic spirit of belonging, which 
management today wants every employee to 
feel. Most training directors take a similar ap- 
proach to conducting the training program in 
conference leader development. A group of 
about 10 supervisors are brought together for 
a series of meetings to learn the principles and 
to practice leading conferences within the 
training program. Limitations of time often 
restrict planning and what to include in the 
course. The main areas stressed are usually: (1) 
use of the conference method, (2) types of con- 
ferences and meetings, (3) planning and pre- 
paring, (4) leadership, (5) participating, (6) 
listening, (7) practice in all the above. In the 
average practical course in the in-service train- 
ing program, the principles are covered rather 
quickly, and the time is spent on the practice 
conferences. The heart of the training is the 
practice each person gets in conducting a con- 
ference and getting the combined constructive 
criticism of the instructor and the group. There 
are many ways to assign and run the practice 
conference projects. Interest in teaching and 
giving the group practice in both informa- 
tional-instructional conferences and problem- 
solving conferences necessitates the setting up 
of projects that will insure a variety of types of ° 
practice in leadership. (Article contains a plan 
for assigning practice ‘conferences; the plan 
and topics proposed not as a complete tool for 
setting up the practice conference projects, but 
to serve as a helpful and systematic approach 
to this phase of conference leadership train- 
ing.)—Ullmont L. James. 


Employee Relations 

AuvILE, Car E., “Employee Counseling in 
Federal Agencies.” Personnel Administration, 
July, 1952.-To promote maximum efficiency 
and reduce employee absences and turnover, 
employee counseling programs were established 
at the beginning of World War II to analyze 
and meet the needs and problems of employees 
working under emergency conditions. Methods 
used were: (1) to counsel on an individual basis, 
(2) to provide employees with information on 
recreational, educational, professional, and 
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social services of the community, and (3) to 
maintain contact with other personnel and op- 
erating officials regarding the correction of 
agency problems and improvement of working 
conditions. During this beginning period, spon- 
taneous reaction from new employees meant 
tremendously busy counselors and programs 
that were not too well organized. Depending 
on the ability of individual counselors, accom- 
plishments were: .(1) lower turnover and ab- 
senteeism, (2) the provision of essential serv- 
ices, (3) improved group relations, (4) help to 
supervisors, and (5) protection from bad pub- 
lic relations. From 1946 to 1950, employee 
counseling programs continued, developed as 
a personnel specialty, frequently became com- 
bined with the broader field of employee rela- 
tions, counseling as a staff service for super- 
visors developed, and misuse of sick leave was 
reduced. Current prospects and objectives are 
improvement of supervision, improved counsel- 
ing personnel, removal of remaining distrac- 
tions from production, less conflict with other 
personnel specialties, and recognition as a 
standard personnel program. Current accom- 
plishments, to the extent that counselors are 
working indirectly at work that is hard to evalu- 
ate, are harder to point out. In the long run, 
evaluation depends on the reaction of super- 
vision and management officials. Skillful coun- 
selors can show the value of counseling objec- 
tives, the soundness of methods used, and that 
accomplishments are really possible from an 
employee counseling program.—Wendell H. 
Russell. 


HaMEL, LAVeRNE, and Reir, Hans G., 
“Should Attitude Questionnaires be Signed?” 
Personnel Psychology, Summer, 1952.—This 
article presents the details of a study which at- 
tempted to investigate differences in responses 
to a pencil and paper questionnaire adminis- 
tered to two groups of individuals. In one 
group, the respondents remained anonymous; 
in the second, they were identified. The meas- 

~‘ng instrument used in the collection of the 
data was the employee attitude questionnaire 
developed in connection with a long-term re- 
search project at the Industrial Relations 
Center of the University of Minnesota. This 
project is known as the Triple Audit of In- 
dustrial Relations. Using this instrument, the 
study reported was conducted in a large depart- 
ment store in the Minneapolis-St. Paul Metro- 
politan area. Two mimeographed forms of the 
Employee Audit Questionnaire were prepared 
which were identical except that one form pro- 
vided for the name and the department num- 
ber of the individual, and the other was sub- 


mitted unidentified. The Industrial Relations 
Center administered the survey and, in short 
orientation lectures, emphasized the fact that 
individual responses would not be available to 
management. The results indicated that the 
identification factor did not result in signifi- 
cantly different responses, but since the analy- 
sis did not examine variations of individual 
responses to specific questions, further analy- 
sis was undertaken. The method employed was 
to test the significance of the difference of per- 
centage of favorable response to each of the 65 
items for each of the two groups. Percentage of 
response was computed for each sample and 
the significance of the difference between these 
percentages was computed by means of Zubin’s 
Tables. 


Conclusions: 


1. Essentially the same responses to indi- 
vidual items were obtained on an employee 
attitude scale whether the subject was asked 
to identify himself or was allowed to remain 
anonymous. 

2. Mean scores obtained by the use of the 
described questionnaire were not significantly 
different for an identified and an anonymous 
group. 

3. A factor which may have contributed to 
the above result was the fact that the question- 
naires were administered by the staff of a uni- 
versity organization and, further, that instruc- 
tions to respondents stressed the fact that the 
questionnaires would be used for confidential 
research purposes. (Article contains a chart of 
comparison between identified and anonymous 
groups.)—Ruth L. Olson. 


Classification 


EITINGTON, JuLIus E., “Why Classify Secre- 
tarial Positions?” Personnel Administration, 
September, 1952.—According to classification 
theory, secretarial positions should be graded 
solely on duties, responsibilities, and work 
qualifications. Operating officials, however, 
favor preferential treatment for their secre- 
tarial assistants. The position classifier feels 
that grade determination by use of external 
factors is questionable practice, but realizes 
that some semblance of classification order must 
be maintained. Consequently he has evolved 
such compromises as grading of secretarial po- 
sitions by their location in the organizational 
hierarchy or by presuming that a supervisor's 
grade is an indication of his secretary’s level of 
responsibility. Sometimes a combination of 
these expedients is used. From the employee's 
standpoint, a fixed grade pattern may permit 
a secretary of limited ability on an easy assign- 
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ment to be unduly rewarded, or it may prevent 
a competent secretary on a difficult assignment 
from receiving due recognition. From the super- 
visor’s standpoint, however, use of these grada- 
tion systems for secretaria! positions assures due 
recognition of his own work level, and facili- 
tates approval of requested secretarial grades 
by the personnel office. The personnel office 
accepts these methods only because they are 
means of “holding the line.” It recognizes that 
classification principles have been ignored, and 
troublesome precedents have been set for other 
employees. Since the position classification 
standards for the federal service are patently 
unworkable for secretarial positions, it would 
appear desirable to recognize this officially. Per- 
haps a system of statutory grades might be es- 
tablished, ranging from a GS-9 grade for secre- 
taries to department or agency heads down to 
GS-4 for the bulk of secretarial positions. This 
system would provide some recognition of the 
supervisor's desire for prestige as reflected in 
the grade of his secretary, and prevent many 
reallocation appeals based on a desire to “keep 
up” with other positions. In addition, process- 
ing of meaningless position descriptions would 
be eliminated, secretarial positions could not 
be used, for job comparison purposes, conflict 
between the personnel office and operating de- 
partments over secretarial grades would be 
eliminated, and. highly qualified secretaries 
would tend to move to progressively more re- 
sponsible positions. It would also reduce indis- 
criminate use of the “Administrative Assistant” 
for essentially secretarial positions—Carl G. 
Johnson. 


Testing 


Guitrorp, J. S., “Temperament Traits of 
Executives and Supervisors Measured by the 
Guilford Personality Inventories.” Journal of 
Applied Psychology, August, 1952.—It is gen- 
erally agreed that temperament plays a vital 
role in determining success of persons in execu- 
tive and supervisory positions. Yet, there is 
little information on the use of temperament 
tests for selecting executives and supervisors. In 
an effort to “uncover traits of temperament 
which 1aight be important in the successful 
performance of duties by men in these posi- 
tions,” a comparison of ratings on the Guil- 
ford personality inventories and performance 
on the job was made of 208 executives and 143 
supervisors in a large chain grocery. The ob- 
ject was to discover in what specific ways the 
two groups differ with respect to certain tem- 
perament traits and how valid the ratings are 
with respect to performance on the job as 


rated by superiors. A member of the executive 
group directs the over-all promotional and 
sales work of 10 to 20 stores. The supervisor is 
in charge of production within a unit or de- 
partment and supervises from 20 to 30 men in 
unskilled or semi-skilled classifications. The 
mean scores of both the executive and super- 
visory groups were well above the population 
group comprised mainly of college students. 
On the average, the executive is represented as 
being more sociable, free from depression, 
emotionally stable, happy-go-lucky, active, 
socially bold, self-confident, objective, agree- 
able, and cooperative than the supervisor. But 
perhaps the striking feature of the two profiles 
is their similarity. Generally speaking, the per- 
sonality characteristics of the two groups ap- 
pear to differ primarily in degree rather than 
kind. For the executive group, those traits that 
correlated significantly with success on the job 
were sociability, self-confidence, cooperative- 
ness and masculinity. The more successful 
supervisors exhibited higher degrees of emo- 
tional stability, composure, and cooperative- 
ness. In other traits the correlation with job 
performance did not appear significant. (Arti- 
cle contains charts, tables and references.)— 
John W. Proctor. 


“Psychological Testing for Workers: Is In- 
dustry Buying a Fad?” Business Week, July 19, 
1952.—The once academic science of psychol- 
ogy has found rich new fields in the tests used 
by industry to match workers to jobs. Aptitude 
tests, intelligence tests, and now the more ab- 
struse tests of personality, including ink blots 
and picture analysis, are used increasingly by 
management. New psychological devises bob 
up almost every day. Is management embracing 
another fad? Or is there evidence that out of 
this will come a new tool for shaping manage- 
ment policies? The experts have serious doubts 
that any but a few psychological test methods, 
as applied by industry, have been researched 
thoroughly enough to be accepted as scientific. 
Management is partly to blame in that it fre- 
quently goes overboard for tests with scanty 
evidence of their effectiveness and generally 
spends far too little on research. Among aca- 
demic psychologists about the only tests ac- 
cepted wholeheartedly without validation are 
proficiency tests mainly for clerical jobs. To 
earn the name, tests must be reliable and valid. 
Many psychologists think the whole field is on 
shaky grounds regarding validity. One psy- 
chologist suggests that for the present the 
realistic executive will either buy statistical 
research on his own problem or stay away from 
testing altogether. Without pinning down 
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some accurate measure of job performance it 
is impossible to say whether a test actually pre- 
dicts job success. Performance is difficult to 
measure except in routine and repetitive jobs, 
yet it is estimated that three-fourths of the vali- 
dation studies on personnel selection are based 
on performance ratings—the subjective judg- 
ment of superiors. Industrial psychologists are 
still asking: What are the traits of a good ex- 
ecutive? Without an answer to this question it 
is impossible to devise scientific tests to measure 
those traits. It is even difficult to pin down those 
traits which make a good first-line supervisor. 
Because of this nebulous state of industrial 
psychology as it moves into management, acade- 
micians caution against too much reliance upon 
testing as a tool of management. It still needs 
a lot more basic research.—Earl R. Chambers. 


Promotion 


WynpbuaM, A. J., “The Selection of Person- 
nel for Promotion.” Public Administration, 
June, 1952.—Many executives believe they have 
an inborn capacity to judge their fellow men in- 
volving the use of such pseudo-sciences as phre- 
nology and physiognomy, etc., but actual ex- 
periments conducted precisely to determine the 
degree of correspondence amongst such judges 
indicates a very negative correlation. “For ex- 
ample, one applicant was rated first by one in- 
terviewer and last by another and the same in- 
dividual was given rankings from 53 to 6.” 
These experiments indicate the necessity of de- 
veloping adequate interview techniques which 
are subsequently validated. Published state- 
ments indicate a fairly widespread dissatisfac- 
tion with the quality of supervision. This is 
understandable when many selections are based 
on seniority and technical competence, while 
ability to handle people is either minimized or 
disregarded. Some industrial firms are becom- 
ing sceptical of allowing factory superintend- 
ents to appoint foremen on this basis, and 
there is a tendency to use the system of adver- 
tising vacancies within the plant followed by a 
committee to interview the applicants. It is 
encouraging to note that in some firms at least 
more than technical competence is thought to 
be needed for adequate supervision. The hu- 
man relation side of supervision is also con- 
sidered. Attempts have been made to record 
periodically ratings of individuals so that super- 
visory vacancies may be readily filled. This ar- 
rangement ensures that supervisors are obliged 
to look ahead and seek out those who would be 
possible candidates for a promotion position. 
“Experiments with different sorts of rating pro- 
cedures by American Army psychologists dur- 


ing the last war indicate that more reliable rat- 
ings may be made if raters are encouraged to 
think of specific instances of an employee’s be- 
haviour thought to be indicative of a particular 
critical requirement for the job.” In this con- 
nection difficulty is encountered in devising a 
single form which is suitable for a large plant 
because of the varying critical requirements ina 
wide variety of jobs. Psychological tests have 
never gained very wide acceptance in industry 
largely because tests are of recent origin and 
employers have not yet been convinced of their 
value. Such psychological tests may include tests 
of intelligence, personality and interest. The in- 
terview is used in industry as a selection in- 
strument and “some firms are securing greater 
reliability by pooling the ratings of several in- 
terviewers in a committee interview situation.” 
In the interview we are faced with the problem 
of collecting together the kind of information 
or evidence which will enable us to evaluate 
an individual’s fitness for a particular job. In 
gathering evidence it is first necessary to ana- 
lyse the job for which candidates have applied, 
consider the factors thought necessary or de- 
sirable and to decide on the way in which 
evidence is to be compiled. It is important to 
determine whether evidence of a particular 
factor is likely to appear in the interview situa- 
tion and if not, it should not be included even 
though the factor may be important for the 
job. “The interview is only one of several in- 
struments that may be used in determining 
suitability.” “Evidence is gathered by direct 
observation of the candidate’s behaviour in the 
interview and from statements of facts on what 
the candidate has done in the past.” The rat- 
ings are based on a scale and allow comparison 
of each of the candidates relatively. Experience 
indicates that the various committee members 
must acquaint themselves beforehand with the 
sort of evidence they are looking for and to 
determine the techniques which will best bring 
forth such evidence. The orthodox interview 
presents certain limitations as to the kind of 
evidence which may be gathered. For instance, 
disposition is difficult to determine, particu- 
larly by the interview method. However, some 
success has been attained by role playing in 
which the candidate is required to act out cer- 
tain problem situations. It is felt that role play- 
ing gives the examiner further evidence on a 
candidate’s suitability which would not other- 
wise be available. It will bring out, for instance, 
vacillation in decision making, adequacy of ex- 
planations, and capacity to marshal ideas 
quickly. ““The capacity to function well in the 
relaxing intimacy of most interview situations 
is not necessarily the same as the capacity to 
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handle more complex situations involving 
many people, in conflict or in co-operation with 
them.” Variations of the role playing technique 
were conducted by the War Office Selections 
Boards and the Office of Strategic Services in 
the United States. Such tests included the 
leaderless group and the group-leadership tests 
and another variation called the ‘Frustration 
Tolerance” test was also employed. Little was 
done to validate the methods used. The British 
Civil Service Commission experimented with 
selection techniques begun by the War Office 
Selection Board with the result that the repeat 
reliability of the various test procedures was 
.76. Inter-personal correlations of 13 members 
of the staff averaged .73. It should be noted that 
the new methods described do not attempt to 
replace the conventional interview but only 
to provide other measuring devices to round it 
out. It is necessary to look constantly for in- 
formation about new selection methods. The 
article contains a verbatim discussion on inter- 
viewing techniques and selection problems.— 
Kenneth R. J. Scobie. 


Retirement 

STRYKER, PAuL, “When Should Workers Re- 
tire?” Fortune, September, 1952.—Both pro- 
fessional and popular thinking on the subject 
of retirement has undergone profound changes 
in the period of a generation. Up to thirty years 
or so ago, Americans tended to pride themselves 
on their ability to die with their boots on. The 
first change came about when the idea of re- 
tirement to a life of leisure, at a definite age, 
gained general acceptance, largely as a result of 
propaganda in behalf of savings programs and 
annuities, the belief that youth was essential 
to efficient operation, that the older worker 
was less alert and less productive. These beliefs 
provided the psychological background for the 
Social Security Act, in which the idea of manda- 
tory retirement at a fixed age is firmly im- 


bedded. Since World War II, opinion has be- 
gun to shift toward optional retirement. 
Benefits provided by social security are inade- 
quate to live on. As the processes of aging are 
better understood, it is realized also that the 
capacity of an individual for useful service is 
determined by his physical and mental state, 
not by the number of calendar years he has 
been alive. Many, including the Federal Se- 
curity Agency, now contend that compulsory 
retirement at a fixed age is in the interests 
neither of the public, which loses the benefit 
of the productive effort of many skilled workers, 
nor of the aging individual upon whom are 
thrust new financial worries and problems of 
adjustment, contributing to emotional and per- 
haps even physical disorders. Since the issue 
is not only political, but social, economic and 
psychological as well, sharp disagreements 
exist as between management and labor, and 
within the membership of each of these groups. 
Management tends to favor compulsory re- 
tirement at a fixed age, labor to favor a policy 
of letting the worker decide for himself when 
he will stop working. The author describes and 
analyzes the retirement practices of a number 
of large companies. If age limits are removed, 
and ability is used as a criterion, there is pre- 
sented the problem of a yardstick or standard 
for the determination of ability. Actually, no 
satisfactory standard exists, nor does it appear 
that one is likely to be found. The author has 
scant respect for the training for retirement 
idea, contending that it frequently contributes 
nothing to the solution of the problem, that it 
often does more harm than good. There is a 
suggestion also that too much hue and cry may 
have been raised about a problem which, after 
all, concerns only a very small fractional part of 
the working force, and for which no pat an- 
swers are available. “The only valid answers are 
those that the worker finds for himself.”—W. 
Brooke Graves. 
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Policies and Practices in 


Publie Personnel Administration 


EVEN volumes are now available in the Civil 
Service Assembly's widely known series of 
committee reports, Policies and Practices in Public 
Personnel Administration. These reports together 
contain answers to many of the difficult personnel 
problems that arise in every personnel agency, large 
and small. In a real sense these books are the daily 
working tools of the professionally competent person- 
nel worker. If you are an administrator, a techni- 
cian, or a student, you will want each of these useful 
volumes in your reference library. 
The special offer described below now makes it 
possible for members of the Civil Service Assembly 
to obtain all seven volumes together at a saving of $8.00. 








List Price 
Employee Training in the Public Service................... $ 4.50 
Public Relations of Public Personnel Agencies.............. 4.50 
Position-Classification in the Public Service................. 6.00 
Employee Relations in the Public Service.................. 4.50 
Recruiting Applicants for the Public Service............... 4.50 
Oral Tests in Public Personnel Selection................... 4.50 
Placement and Probation in the Public Service.............. 4.50 
Total list price, seven volumes........ $33.00 

Special offer to Civil Service Assembly members 
who purchase all seven volumes together............. $25.00* 


(*Members who purchase the volumes separately are given a 20% discount) 


@ If you are not already a member of the Assembly, you can still take advantage of this special 
offer by applying for membership. Send today for a membership application form and descriptive 
literature concerning these books and other Assembly publications! 
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Publie Relations for Government Employees: 
An Action Program 


By ELEANOR S. RUHL 


HE Civil Service Assembly’s new booklet is written to help “key” govern- 
ment employees become public relations conscious. It will give you both 
ideas and know-how on such topics as: 


. Effect of poor relations on morale and efficiency 
. Importance of scotching myths about government 


. How to identify particular publics and how to angle your message for 
different groups 

.Check list of activities that have an impact on public attitudes 
.Suggestions for improving communication—by telephone, _ letters, 
speeches, radio, news releases 

. Descriptions of public relations programs and techniques developed and 
used by governments 


. Film, book, and article bibliographies 


$2.00 per copy; $1.60 to CSA members (Special discount for quantity orders) 


Some Quotes About the Report 


“T think it would be difficult to find a better, more practical how-do booklet than Public 
Relations for Government Employees. Directed as it is to the specific problems of a group 
that can put public relations to good use, this manual should have a place on the desk of 
every public administrator. It shouldn’t gather dust there because it provides help in solving 
everyday problems that face government.”—Milton Fairman, Director of Public Relations, 
The Borden Company. 


“I have just read carefully the report titled Public Relations for Government Employees, 
and I am tremendously enthusiastic over the presentation of this subject as well as the 
substance. It is a perfectly splendid job, and I am certain some extremely effective results 
will derive from it.”—Sidney Spector, Research Director, The Council of State Governments. 


“Personnel and information people alike will find Public Relations for Government Em- 
ployees a meaty, how-to-do-it presentation they can use effectively in their everyday jobs.”— 
Robert Ramspeck, Chairman, U.S. Civil Service Commission. 
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What is Service? 
Semi 
enuice combines two important elements. One of these elements in- 


volves the application of knowledge, skill, and technique gained through ex- 
tensive training and long experience. ‘The other element—ot equal importance 
—consists of an attitude of mind: an understanding interest in and willingness 
to grapple with the problems encountered in the application of knowledge and 
technique in specific situations. It is this second element that makes possible 
lasting results and sound achievement. The combination of these two elements 
over a period of many years has enabled Public Administration Service to build 
its UNIQUE record of successful consulting SERVICE TO GOVERNMENTS 


at all levels and throughout the world. 


* * * 
As a part of its program, Public Administration Service offers to administrator, 
student, and citizen alike useful and authoritative materials in government and 
administration, including several recent publications of particular interest to 


ee in the personnel field. 
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THE PRESIDENT AND THE PRESIDENCY 


By Louis Brownlow. Of vital concern to every citizen who would under- 


stand his government. (1949, Reprinted 1953) Cloth bound ........$3.25 
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